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JUSTICE NEWS & HOMELESS BLUES IN THE BAY AREA 


makes the journey from 
darkness to light. 


by Terry Messman 


hen Fyodor Dostoevsky 

served four years in a 

‘Siberian prison for taking 

part in a radical political 

movement, he wrote a book entitled The 

House of the Dead. That ominous phrase 

summons up.all our fears of prison. Prison 

is dedicated to purposely dehumanizing 

inmates and banishing them from the land 

of the living. Too often, human beings are 
turned into the walking dead. 

Yet Father James Tramel was impris- 
oned for 20 years, five times the length of 
Dostoevsky’s sentence, and he somehow 
found an inner current of hope and faith 
that transformed his prison cell into a place 
of new life. This renewal occurred in the 
most oppressive surroundings imaginable, 
as if a small flower had defied the unyield- 
ing concrete to blossom in a prison cell. 

In ministering to prisoners who were 
dying the loneliest deaths imaginable 
behind the prison walls of the House of 
the Dead, Father Tramel found friendship, 
a new reason to live, and a hope that 
could not be buried, not even behind the 
fortress walls of some of the nation’s 
toughest prisons — San Quentin, Folsom, 
Solano State Prison, and Vacaville. 

Dostoevsky vividly described his prison 
time: “I consider those four years as a time 
during which I was buried alive and shut up 


Coalition Demands Housing for Homeless Families 


by Lydia Gans 


he month of May means sunny 

days and spring flowers. It means 

May Day when we celebrate 

workers, and Mother’s Day when 
we show special appreciation for mothers. 
For many of us, Mother’s Day has become 
something deeper than throwing dollars at 
the greeting card industry. 

This year, it presented an occasion to 
honor the many mothers who are suffer- 
ing, whose sons and daughters have been 
caught up in the war in Iraq and who will 


come home physically and psychological- 


ly wounded, if they come home at all. It 
was a time to acknowledge mothers who 
are poor and homeless and struggling to 
keep their families together. 

Many protests were held in an attempt to 
send these messages to politicians. On May 
10, the Coalition on Homelessness. gathered 
on the San Francisco City Hall steps to 
bring attention to the plight of homeless 
mothers and children. They called for 
“Housing First for Families,” asking that 
housing units be set aside so families could 


See Urgent Call for Housing page /6 


ina coffin... It was an indescribable, unend- 


ing agony, because each hour, each minute 
weighed upon my soul like a stone.” 

By contrast, Father Tramel said in an 
interview with Street Spirit shortly after 
his release, “By God’s grace, there’s not a 
shred of bitterness in me about all that 
time. I’m very happy with who I am 
today, and there is not a single person in 
my life who I would give up to have any 
of that prison time back.” 

Instead, of missing out on life, Tramel 
made friends he cared about and loved, 
and he comforted his fellow prisoners 
when they were dying in the prison hos- 


pice. He was ordained as an Episcopal. 


The Coalition on Homelessness holds a rally at San Francisco City Hall to demand more housing for homeless 
families and to expose the fact that thousands of homeless people have been left out of Mayor Newsom’s plans. 


. 


priest by Bishop William Swing in Solano 
prison — they made Eucharist with bread 


from a croissant and Welch’s grape juice — 


from prison vending machines. He was 
engaged to Rev. Stephanie Green, a fel- 
low seminarian who visited him in prison. 

A lot of lives never darkened by the 
shadows of prison bars are not that-rich, 
that fulfilled, that human. 

Father Tramel is a man of many firsts — 
the first man ever to be ordained as an 
Episcopal priest while in prison; and the 
first prison inmate ever admitted into an 
Episcopal seminary, the Church Divinity 


School of the Pacific in Berkeley. 


He was also the youngest prisoner in 


From Prison to Priesthood 


With a little help from. 
his friends, Rev. Tramel 


Father James Tramel celebrates Eucharist at Good Shepherd Episcopal Church just after his release from prison. Barbara Hill photo 


San Quentin when he was locked up in the 
notorious California prison in 1986 when 
he was only 17. He spent his entire adult 
life in San Quentin, Folsom, Vacaville and 
Solano prisons until his release on March 
12, 2006, after serving more than 20 years 
for second-degree murder. 

THE MURDER OF A HOMELESS MAN 

Tramel was convicted in 1986 of 
killing Michael Stephenson, 29, a home- 
less man who was sleeping in a park in 
Santa Barbara. Tramel, only 17 at the 
time, was a student at Northwest 
Preparatory School in Santa Barbara, had 


See From Prison to Priesthood page 10 
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Superior Court Judge Blocks Mass Evictions 


“The court’s rulings further 
reinforces our clients’ posi- 
tion that the wrongdoing 
was done on the part of the 
Housing Authority.” 


—Jorge Aguilar, Eviction Defense Center 


by Lynda Carson 


n a stunning reversal of numerous 
| foe evictions ordered by the 
Oakland Housing Authority, Superior 
Court Judge Winifred Y. Smith issued two 


rulings in mid-May that blocked the evic- 


tions of public housing tenants from 
Lockwood Gardens, a Hope ‘VI project. 
“We are. encouraged by the rulings of 
the court, and are pleased that the court 
recognizes that the families facing evic- 
tion by the Oakland Housing’ Authority 
are not unlawful occupants,” said Jorge 
Aguilar of the Eviction Defense Center. 
“We further believe that these same rul- 
ings will also have a positive effect on all 
the other families still facing eviction 


- under similar circumstances.” 


The community was shocked recently 
to learn of fraud and corruption at the 
Oakland Housing Authority (OHA), when 
it was revealed that 34 families facing 
eviction from Lockwood Gardens were 
actually scammed out of their security 
deposits by Caroline Wilson, an employee 
of the OHA who later fled the state with 
the stolen cash. [See “Poor Tenants 
Deceived by Oakland Housing Official 
Face Nightmare of Mass Eviction,” Street 
Spirit, May 2006.] 

In late April 2006, the OHA claimed 
that at least 34 families facing eviction 
from Lockwood Gardens were unlawful 
occupants (squatters) who illegally gained 
possession of their housing units. OHA 
officials served them 30-day, forcible- 
detainer eviction notices in an effort to 
remove them from their housing. 

“T was terrified recently when the OHA 
Police showed up at my door around 10 
p.m. at night, accusing my family of com- 
mitting fraud to move into this town- 
house; and they served me a five-day 


Eviction Defense Center attorney Jorge Aguilar (center) meets with 
Oakland tenants who are fighting a court battle against mass eviction. 


notice to surrender my home to the OHA, 
or else,” said Ms. Kelly, a tenant facing 
eviction from Lockwood Gardens. | 

According to David Lipsetz, a senior 
policy analyst at the OHA, “The tenants 
worked with a former clerk to gain access 
to the units. The OHA does not have any 
files on the families, and the OHA does 
not believe that any of the families signed 
a lease before moving into those units. 
Forcible detainers are standard procedure 
for those that have illegally moved into 
the OHA’s public housing units.” 

Despite the claims by the OHA that the 
families are unlawful occupants who must 
be evicted, the Superior Court of Alameda 
County believed otherwise, and acted to 
block the unlawful evictions. Judge Smith 
stated, “On the basis of the facts pleaded 
and judicially noticeable, defendants 
entered the property with consent and a 
claim for forcible detainer will not lie.” 

Judge Smith’s ruling blocked the evic- 
tions because the facts did not show that 
the families gained possession of their 
rental units illegally, as the OHA had 
originally claimed; instead, the facts show 
that OHA officials permitted tenants to 
enter the property at Lockwood Gardens. 

In addition; based upon documents 
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submitted to the hearing, the court is con- 


vinced that the Oakland Housing: 


Authority accepted rent payments from 
the same families that were being accused 
of moving into their units illegally. 

- However, Judge Smith also bent over 
backwards to allow the OHA to amend 
the complaint against the families. Smith 


ruled to uphold the demurrer filed on 
behalf of the threatened tenants; yet the | 


court ruling gives the OHA “leave to 
amend” their allegations against the ten- 
ants to make a more persuasive case for 
eviction, if that is possible. 

Jorge Aguilar, an attorney with the 
Eviction Defense Center, believes that the 
OHA is in no position to amend their 
complaint to evict the families; he said 
that they may have to try a new approach 
and start all over again with Unlawful 
Detainers, or seek an “Action for 
Ejectment,” which may take a Year or 
more to go through the courts. 

Aguilar said, “The court’s rulings fur- 
ther reinforces our clients’ position that 
the wrongdoing was done on the part of 
the Housing Authority. At this point, we 
hope that the Housing Authority will 
reconsider its position and allow the fami- 
lies to remain in their housing. It’s possi- 
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Charlotte Tall Mountain 
July 1, 1941 to May 6, 2006 _ 


Spiritual values in relation to 
nature lived in her heart. She 
was a tall mountain indeed. 


by Joan Clair 


harlotte Tall Mountain, an artist 

and poet who contributed sever- 

al of her poems to Street Spirit, 

passed on after a long struggle 
with cancer, on May 6, 2006. She would 
have been 65 years old in July of this 
year. She is survived by a daughter, two 
sisters arfa a brother. 

Of an Iroquois Native American her- 
itage, that blood not only flowed through 
her veins, but the spiritual values in rela- 
tion to nature lived in her heart. 

In her poem, “Recovery Uncertain,” 
published in the January 2005 Street 


Spirit (and reprinted on page 16 of this 


issue), she bemoans the materialism of 
our prevailing society and the desecration 
of nature. As an ensouled being still in 
touch with her spirit, she deeply grieves 
the separation she feels from others of her 
kind, and the entire natural world of 
which she is a part, due to our society’s 
stupidity, greed and ignorance. 

“Recovery Uncertain” is a magnificent 


poem, a cry of the heart for modern times, 
comparable to William Wordsworth’s son- 
net of the 19th century, “The World Is Too 
‘Much With Us,” which has a similar theme. 
In the poem, she laments the loss of the oral 
traditions of telling stories, the objectifying 


and de-souling of trees to lumber and ani- - 


mals to meat; the reduction of beauty to a 
bottle of perfume and peace to a pill. 

Her most widely circulated poem, “For 
Love of the World,” published in Street 
Spirit, and also:as a card by the Syracuse 
Cultural Workers (SCW), reached a wide 


audience through the gift shop of the ° 


United Nations and elsewhere. It was also 
carried locally in the Bay Area by stores 
such as Gathering Tribes. 

Karen Kerney of SCW said it -was a 
very popular card. She said that Charlotte 


was a “cultural worker” aligned with 
SCW’s objectives to “achieve social and 


environmental justice, liberation, equality 
and peace,” and that she provided many 
inspiring ideas to SCW over the years. 
Charlotte Tall Mountain was an artist 
who had many shows in the Bay Area. Her 
art was reproduced, among other places, in 


the We’Moon calendar and datebook for - 


2005. Pomegranate Press published a calen- 
dar using only her artwork. 

One of my favorite art works by 
Charlotte Tall Mountain is “Buffalo,” 
which she allowed me to photograph 
shortly before she passed on. The beauti- 


‘The Journey of Charlotte Tall Mountain 


ful colors, typical of Charlotte’s work, 
and the lightness of the expression com- 
municate joy in creation and in the intre- 
pid buffalo figures moving in and out 
manifestation. 

Never in denial about the pain she Se 
fered in her life, whether physical or emo- 
tional, Charlotte, with abundant humor and 
ready grace, enabled others to see things as 
they are. She was a “server,” always 
encouraging others to grow and let their 
gifts shine. She was a tall mountain indeed. 


ACCEPTANCE 


by Charlotte Tall Mountain 


In nature, 

I am neither rich nor poor, 

Neither old or young 

Modern or old-fashioned 

My vestments, appropriate 
to the heat or cool 

Are indifferent to her 


She doesn’t care if I am 


employed or idle 
Whether I’ve paid my bills on time 
Or if I will be the recipient 

of a grand prize 
I cannot impress her with my wit 
But I feel she understands my pain 
She offers me her bounty whether 
I have earned her grace or not 
So great is her wisdom 
So huge her heart. 


| she gave thanks. 


ble that the OHA may seek an Action for 
Ejectment or file an Unlawful Detainer 
against the families, but we hope that they 
know better than to try that.” 

Winou Wakeyo was one of the OHA> 
tenants who had her eviction blocked by the 
court. In response, Wakeyo said, “Thank 
God! God is my best friend in this country. 
All my life, I have believed in God. In 
America, this government is very good for 
refugees. As a refugee, you’re all alone. No 
one sees you, and no one hears you. For a 
while I slept in a store like a homeless per- 
son. I think God’ helped me through this. I 
thank the courts and this government for 
helping me out and I am very grateful.” 

This whole controversy of mass evic- 
tions became public after many families 
seeking legal help to fight their evictions 
contacted local law firms for assistance. 
The families told attorneys that they were 
being accused by the OHA of illegally 
moving into public housing, but believed 
that they had not done anything wrong, 
and were being unfairly evicted. 

A meeting was held on.March 20 at the 
East Bay Community Law Center for all 
the families facing eviction. When the 
tenants started sharing what had happened 
to them, most of the families involved 
suddenly realized that Carolyn Wilson of 
the OHA had stolen their security deposits 
and skipped out of town. 

Upon hearing of the court’s move to 


block some of the evictions at Lockwood _ 


Gardens, another tenant said she was 
ecstatic, adding she hoped that the OHA 
would not try to evict again, because she 
wanted to move forward with her life. 

The Eviction Defense Center, along with 
attorney Bob Salinas of Sundeen Salinas & 
Pyle, represent 9 of 34 families facing evic- 
tion; and attorneys Laura Lane and Marc 
Janowitz of the East Bay Community Law 
Center represent 12 families.” 

As more eviction cases move forward 
through the courts, the attorneys repre- 
senting the families hope that the Superior 
Court of Alameda County will continue to 
block the Oakland Housing Authority’s 


attempts to make these families homeless. 


Contact Lynda Carson at (510) 763-1085. 


For Love of the World 
by Charlotte Tall Mountain 


For the love of a tree, 
she went out on a limb. 


For the love of the sea, 
she rocked the boat. 


For the love of the earth, 
she dug deeper. 


For the love of community, 
she mended fences. 
For the love of the stars, 
she let her light shine. . 


For the love of spirit, 
she nurtured her soul. 


For the love of a good time, 
she sowed seeds of happiness. 


For the love of the Goddess, 
she drew down the moon. 


For the love of nature, 
she made compost. 


For the love of a good meal, 


For the love of family, 
she reconciled differences. 


For the love of creativity, 
she entertained new possibilities. - 


For the love of her enemies, 
she suspended judgment. 


For the love of herself, 
she acknowledged her worth. 


And the world was richer for her. 
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Caltrans and Fresno Police Destroy Homeless Camp 


These small tents were the only home for a group of homeless people in Fresno, 


‘until Caltrans and the Fresno police demolished the encampment in May 2006. 


The tents of homeless people were hauled away and dumped into garbage trucks 
in the first police attacks on homeless encampments in Fresno in February 2004. 


Story and photos by Mike Rhodes 


na small strip of land next to a 

few small trees along Highway 

99 in Fresno, homeless people 

constructed a few tents and 
temporary shelters. In mid-May 2006, 
Caltrans and the Fresno Police 
Department descended on the area with 
bulldozers, gave residents a couple of 
minutes to get out, and then proceeded to 
destroy everything in their path. 

One resident told me that when she 
resisted, an undercover police officer pulled 
a gun on her. Jane (not her real name) said 
the Fresno police and Caltrans workers 
came at dawn and, with little warning, 
began scooping up the tents with the bull- 


_ dozer and dumping them in garbage trucks. 


“What these people don’t understand,” 
she said, “is that everything we own in the 
world is right here. All of. our clothes, 
papers, everything is in the tent and they 


~ just threw it away.” 


Another attack followed on the morning 
of May 25, when City workers were 
ordered to destroy an encampment of 
homeless men and women on E street in 
downtown Fresno. Backed up by armed 
guards, workers from the Department of 
Sanitation moved a bulldozer and garbage 
truck into position. As men in orange vests 
and face masks moved in, the homeless 
hurried to disassemble their tents and load 
their belongings onto shopping carts. 


concrete street his deathbed 
by Judy Jones : 
walkin down da street 
saw man was dead 
had no feet | 


looked unfed 
concrete street his deathbed 


walkin down da street 
saw man was dead 
po’ ol’ soul 

black and blue 

hearts broken in two 


please lord please | 
take him home 
on earth he died so alone 


Jayin’ down beside him 
began to moan 
why oh why 

he have no home 
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This was the fourth attack on the home- 
less in the past two months. Most residents 
on this strip of land under Caltrans manage- 
ment are used to the routine. On the day 
before the evictions, Monte and Will were 
largely philosophical about what was about 
to happen. "We will just pack up our stuff 
and wait for them to leave," said Monte, a 
military veteran. 

Will, a disabled vet, was injured in the 
Korean war and uses a wheelchair. The 
shrapnel in his spine left him paralyzed. 
Will was on the street as the eviction 
began. He wondered out loud why the city 
has the resources to destroy their commu- 
nity but not to provide a portable toilet or 
dumpster for the trash that accumulates. 

When I arrived, Will was talking to 
Liza Apper, who works with the St 
Benedict Catholic Worker. Liza and her 
husband Bryan were there to observe this 


‘attack on the homeless and try to provide 


some protection. While Bryan talked to 
the agencies involved about the law, Liza 
positioned herself in front of a tent that 
had been targeted for destruction. 

The owners of the tent were away 
when the bulldozer arrived, and Liza was 
the only thing between the tent and certain 
destruction. She was told to move but 
held her ground. Eventually the bulldozer 
operator decided to go around Liza and 
moved further down the strip of land to 
scoop up blankets, food, and other items 


that had been left behind. About 30 min- 


Exercise 
by Perry Terrell — : 


One day as I traveled to and fro 
One man moved to another spot and 
_ asked me twice . 

But I gave each person a dollar 


I was accosted so many times 
That I never made it there 


| CO Lenclose $25 for one year's subscription. 
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Ten homeless people asked me for money 


I was looking for the thrift store that sells 
clothes for a dollar each piece | 


I had only ten dollars and a Bart ticket 
And was down to my last two dollars 


As [ exited the Bart station 
On my way to the bus 
I gave away my last two dollars 


Then walked 8 blocks to my dwelling place 


In the rain. 


to Street Spirit! 


! Help us remain an independent voice for justice! 


She was confronted by an aggressive undercover police offi- 
cer who told her to get out. The officer was laughing at her 
and the plight of the homeless as the bulldozers moved in. 


utes later, the owners of the tent returned. 
They hurriedly took their tent down and 
moved across the street. _ 

The City of Fresno first called out the 
bulldozers to demolish a homeless camp 
two years ago, on February 4, 2004. [See 
“Homeless Encampment Attacked in 
Fresno,” Street Spirit, April 2004. That 
report can be seen at: http://sfbay.indy- 
media.org/news/2004/02/1669522.php] 

- Jane said she has been homeless in this 
area for about five years. She said, “If you 
don’t have a home and you can’t live on 
public land, what are you supposed to do?” 

When Caltrans workers moved in to 
destroy these poor people’s homes, Jane 


said she was confronted by an aggressive: 


undercover police officer who told her to 
get out. Jane asked the officer how she was 
doing and was told, “Better than you! At 
least I have a home.” Jane said the officer 
was laughing at her and the plight of the 
homeless as the bulldozers moved in. 

Jane and her friends grabbed their tent 
and tried to get it out of the path of the bull- 


dozer. About a week after the bulldozing, ~ 


there were 20 to 30 tents and other struc- 
tures back on E Street near Santa Clara. 
Chuck (also not a real name) said he 


nowhere to sleep 
but tomorrow 
by Randy Fingland 


they close the doors 
to the parks early 


bus stop benches are 
targets for rousting 


sidewalks bring on harsh 
dreams of vulnerability 


behind that hedge next — 
to the library is already taken 


were I a dog no one 
would raise an eyebrow 
at my choice of space to rest 


June 2006 


| dor program is run by BOSS (Building 


had only been at the camp for a few days. 
He has applied for disability; and while he 
waits for his claim to get processed, he 
has no income. He said, “People should 
not judge you by the circumstances you 
find yourself in.” He said he had a job 
until recently, but with a permanent leg 
disability, he has no way of making 
money. He is able to walk over to the 
Poverello House, with the help of a cane, 


for three meals a day, but that is about it. 


The Poverello House has a “City of 
Hope” which consists of a handful of tool 
sheds where a couple dozen people can 
spend the night. Down the street, the 
Rescue Mission has beds for a hundred or 


so homeless people. That leaves thou- 

sands of homeless on the streets of Fresno 

each night with nowhere to go. 
Gloria Rodriguez, public information 


officer for Caltrans, told me the homeless 
were in violation of Caltrans policy, were 
illegal, and had to be removed. Jeff 
Cardinale, public information officer for 
the Fresno Police Department, said his 
department was just supporting Caltrans. 
Mike Rhodes is editor of the Community 


Alliance newspaper in Fresno. He can be con- 
tacted by email at MikeRhodes @Comcast.net 
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Extremists Call for Attacks on Immigrants 


Neo-Nazi groups and rabid 


radio talk shows are calling 
for violent assaults and even 
the murder of immigrants. 


by Bill Berkowitz 


ven as millions of people 
demonstrated across the United 
States in May to call for 


amnesty for the nation’s 11 mil- - 


lion undocumented workers, others have 
organized boisterous anti-immigrant gath- 
erings where violence against immigrants 
has become a rallying cry. 

On April 27, four days before a mass 
movement that included undocumented 
workers, legal immigrants and U.S. citizens 
who refused to go to work or school and 
held massive protests for immigrant rights, 
more than 1,000 people attended an anti- 
immigrant meeting called “Demagnetize 
America” in Franklin, Tennessee. 

Those in attendance heard Nashville 
radio talk show host Phil Valentine say that 


he thought U.S. Border Patrol Agents . 


should consider shooting undocumented 
immigrants as they come across the border. 
The meeting was hosted by Valentine and 
broadcast over SuperTalk 99.7 WTN radio. 

According to a news story on the web- 
site of the Center for New Community’s 

Building Democracy Initiative, Susan 
Tully, national field director for the 
Federation for American Immigration 
Reform (FAIR), who was present at the 
event, “chuckled at the idea, while the ae 
crowd erupted into applause.” 

Devin Burghart, an expert on nativism at 
the Chicago-based civil rights organization, 
said in an interview that the Center for New 
Community “was the first organization to 
report on Valentine’s shooting remark.” 

Burghart said the center has received a 
number of reports of veiled threats of vio- 
lence from radio talk show hosts in other 
parts of the country as well. » 

“In early March, Brian James, a fill-in. 
talk radio show host with Phoenix AM 
radio station KFYI, suggested on the air 
that a solution to the immigration problem 
in Arizona would be to kill undocumented 
immigrants as they cross the border. ‘What 
we'll do is randomly pick one night every 
week where we will kill whoever crosses 
the border,’ James said in the broadcast. 
‘Step over there and you die. You get to 
decide whether it’s your lucky night or not. 
I think that would be more fun.’” 

Burghart pointed out that “James said 
he’d be “happy to sit there with my high- 
powered rifle and my night scope’ and kill 
people as the cross the border. He also sug- 
gested that the National Guard shoot illegal 
immigrants and receive “$100 a head.’” 

Even worse than the increasingly vio- 
lent rhetoric is the marked increase in vio- 
lent incidents, most recently exemplified 
by “the brutal attack in the Houston sub- 
urb of Spring, Texas, where two white- 
power skinheads attacked a 16-year-old 
Latino, brutally sexually assaulting him 
with a PVC pipe, and stomping his head 
with their boots while cursing him as 
being a Mexican,” Burghart said. 


Recently, two civil rights organiza-_ 


tions, the Southern Poverty Law Center 
(SPLC) and the Anti-Defamation League 
(ADL), issued reports documenting the 
rise in both violence and the threat of vio- 
lence against undocumented immigrants. 

The SPLC reported that Laine Lawless 
of the anti-immigrant group, the Border 

_ Guardians, has repeatedly called for vio- 
lence against undocumented workers. 

An e-mail dated April 3, and sent to 
Mark Martin, commander of the Western 
Ohio unit of the National Socialist 
Movement, was titled, “How to GET RID 


as ‘racists and vigilantes. 


OF THEM!” 
According to SPLC’s enue: Lawless, 
who was an original member of Chris 


Simcox’s vigilante militia. before. it 


became the Minuteman Project in early 
2005, suggested a number of ways to 
harass and terrorize undocumented immi- 
grants, including robbery and “beating up 
illegals” as they leave their workplace. 
“Make every illegal alien feel the heat of 
being a person without status...” Lawless 
wrote. “I hear the rednecks in the South 
are beating up illegals as the textile mills 
have closed. Use your imagination.” 
‘Discourage Spanish-speaking children 
from going to school. Be creative,” she 
said. “Create an anonymous propaganda 
campaign warning that any further illegal 
immigrants will be shot, maimed or seri- 
ously messed-up upon crossing the border. 
This should be fairly easy to do, consider- 
ing the hysteria of the Spanish-language 
press, and how they view the Minutemen 
In a report entitled “Extremists Declare 
‘Open Season’ on Immigrants: Hispanics 
Target of Incitement and Violence,” the 
Anti-Defamation League examines “how 
white supremacists, racist skinheads and 
others identifying with far-right extremist 
groups are using the national debate over 
immigration reform as a means to encour- 
age likeminded racists to speak out, or even 
commit violent acts against immigrants.” 
Abraham H. Foxman, ADL national 
director, said: “It is time to shine the spot- 
light on those who have seized. upon the 
immigration debate as an opportunity to 
advance their agenda of hate, bigotry and 
white supremacy. This report reminds us 
that there is a direct connection between the 


_ national policy debate and the atmosphere 


surrounding the daily lives of immigrants. 
Extremist groups are seeking to exploit the 
flow of foreign workers into this country to 
spread a message of xenophobia, to pro- 
mote hateful stereotypes and to incite big- 
otry and violence against Hispanics, regard- 
less of their status as citizens.” 

While the overwrought Phil Valentine 
and Brian James, along with a handful of 


oe by Christa Occhiogrosso 


neo-Nazi groups, ne openly. advocated 
- violence against the undocumented, anti- 


immigrant politicians and several cable 
news.television personalities have. con- 
tributed to the increasingly toxic climate. 

On April 24, Fairness and Accuracy 
in Reporting (FAIR), a longtime media 
watchdog group, issued a press release 
pointing out that anti-immigrant fervor 
was being stirred up on a regular basis 
by Lou Dobbs, the host of CNN’s night- 
ly program “Lou Dobbs Tonight.” 

FAIR pointed out that “Dobbs” tone 
on immigration is consistently alarmist; 
he warns his viewers of Mexican immi- 
grants who see themselves as an ‘army of 


‘invaders’ intent upon re-annexing parts of 


the Southwestern U.S. to Mexico, 


- announces that ‘illegal alien smugglers . 
and drug traffickers are on the verge of 


ruining some of our national treasures,’ 
and declares that ‘the invasion of illegal 
aliens is threatening the health of many 


Americans’ through ‘deadly imports’ of 


diseases like leprosy and malaria.” 

Jack Cafferty, a CNN personality on 
the afternoon program, “The Situation 
Room,” “has attacked and belittled 
immigrants’ rights protesters while 


ignoring or dismissing their concerns — 


several times in recent weeks.” 
Asked about the increase in violent 
rhetoric and incidents against undocu- 
mented immigrants, Burghart, said, 
“Unable to muster even a fraction of the 
numbers that immigrant rights supporters 
have turned out, and fearful that Congress 
will pass some form of a ‘guest worker’ 
program, the ramp up of these calls to 
violence is symptomatic of a nativist 
movement that has grown increasingly 
desperate and ever more radical. : 
“This new nativism is grounded in 


violence: from the hysterical ‘invasion’ 


and ‘civil war’ rhetoric, to the racist 
‘reconquista’ conspiracy theories, to the 
dehumanizing of immigrants, to the calls 
to form militias to ‘round up’ immigrants 
and worse. It’s always been there, the 
current context has just pushed that vio- 
lent undercurrent to the surface.” 


: | Show me the suffering of the 


For in service there is true life. 


‘| Amen. 


Prayer of the Farm 


| Worker's Struggle 
by Cesar E. Chavez, UFW founder 


most miserable; 
So J will know my people’s plight. 


Free me to pray for others; 
For you are present in every person. 


Help me take responsibility for my own 
life; So that I can be free at last. 


Grant me courage to serve others; 


Give me honesty and patience; 
So that I can work with other workers. 


Bring forth song and celebration; 
So that the Spirit will be alive among us. 


Let the Spirit flourish and grow; 
So that we will never tire of the struggle. 


Let us remember those who have died 
for justice; For they have given us life. - 


Help us love even those who hate us; — 
So we can change the world. 


Cesar E. Chavez (1927-1993) founded the 
United Farmer Workers movement. See the 
website of the Cesar Chavez Foundation: | 
www.cesarchavezfoundation.org 


We Are Those : 
by Elizabeth Ventura, 4th grade student 


We are the busboy that cleans ys mess, 
the street cleaners, — 

the trashmen, the cooks, 

though we have to kill ourselves 

for a plate of food. 

We are those who 

clean your houses from top to bottom. 
‘We are those who shine your cars, 
those who plant and cut your lawn, 

we are the painters, construction workers. 
Here we are: | 


those that serve at your pleasure. 

We grow tired but you just watch us pass. 
When we’re injured, 

you don’t help us. 

And to thank us, 

you sweep us up like trash in the street 
take us off to jail and deport us. 

You say we’re illegal, 

though we’re equal in our rights. © 
We’re the people united 

who will never be defeated. 

Somos... el pueblo unido 

que jamds sera-vencido! 


Numbered | 
by Claire J. Baker 
In America, while 
cattle were rounded up 
shoved down shutes 


to the slaughterhouse 
numbers torn from ears 
Nazi cattle cars were 
crowded, stinking, hot. : ; 
The Jews were hungry, ill, | 
frightened; wrists would be 
numbered & choices made. 


Lest we forget. 


Dots on the Horizon 
(The children of Darfur) 
by Claire J. Baker 


Weak, holding hands, they walk 
deep into the endless desert — 
no parents, no home. 


They lean away from the sun 
not to be burned, blinded — 
nothing to eat or drink. 


Sand dunes dry their tears, 
night hides their hunger. 
Moonlight fingers bones. 


‘immigrant detention facilities 
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Senate Immigration Bill Is Worse Than No Bill at All 


: Halliburton has been given a 


contract for construction of. 


near the border with Mexico, 
and proposals have been made 
for reopening closed military 
bases to house deportees. 


by David Bacon 


hen the U.S. Senate ssiseed ; 


its version of “comprehen 

sive immigration reform” 

on May 25, 2006, senators 

from both sides of the aisle claimed that 

despite the enormous controversy it has 

generated, passing a bill with flaws was 
better than passing no bill at all. _ 

Outside the beltway and its coterie of 

lobbyists, however, a groundswell of com- 

munity groups now argue that Congress 

would do better to pass no bill than a bill 


that reconciles the proposal just passed by 


the Senate, and that passed last December 
in the House of Representatives. 

In a statement condemning the Hagel- 
Martinez compromise, S 2611, the Senate 


~ bill that passed on May 25, a national 


group of immigrant rights advocates con- 
vened by the National Network for 
Immigrant and Refugee Rights argued 
that “the rush to reach a bipartisan accord 


on immigration legislation has led to a 


compromise that would create deep divi- 
sions within the immigrant community 


and leave millions of undocumented : 


immigrants in the shadows.” 
“The current Senate bill, ” said Sheila 


: Chung, of the San Francisco Bay Area 


Immigrant Rights Coalition, “does not 


‘reflect the immigration reform called for 
- by millions of immigrant communities: 


marching the streets.” ~ 
The United States is currently home to 
over 12 million people without immigration 


- documents, which makes them and their 


families subject to deportation, and vulnera- 
ble to exploitation at work. Nevertheless, 
the groups point to provisions of the Senate 


~ bill, which they say will make immigrants 
much worse off than they are even at Ce : 
‘sent. Those include: 


« Under the Hagel-Martinez ieeat nol 
plan, undocumented immigrants with less 
than two years in. the United States (about a 


by Paul Rogat Loeb 


“I didn’t want to die for Nixon,” said a 
man I met recently in a Seattle park. He’d 
served on military bases in a half-dozen 


states, then had a car accident just before 


being shipped to Vietnam. “The accident 
was lucky,” he said. “It was a worthless 
war and I didn’t want to go.” 

| agreed. I admired those who fought in 
World War II, I said. We owe them the 
debt of our freedom. But to die for 


_Nixon’s love of power, fear of losing face, 


deception and vindictiveness — to die for 


him was obscene. Nixon’s war, the man~ 
’ said, had nothing noble about it. And nei- 


ther does the war in Iraq. 

What does it mean to die in a war so 
founded on lies? Bush may lack Nixon’s 
scowl, but he’s equally insulated from the 
consequences of profoundly destructive 
actions. He came to power riding on the 
success of Nixon’s racially divisive 


“Southern Strategy,” which enshrined the — 


Republicans as the party of backlash. He 
won re-election by similarly manipulating 


polarization and fear. 
Like Nixon, Bush has flouted 
America’s laws while demonizing politi- 


David Bacon photo 


OXNARD, CA — Guillermina Diaz, a Mixtec immigrant from Oaxaca, picks 
strawberries. She and her sister Eliadora support three other family members, 
Graciela, Ana Lilia, and their mother Bernardina Diaz Martines. All sleep and 
live in a single room in a house in Oxnard, where other migrant families also live. 


million people) would be immediately sub- 
ject to deportation. Those with two to five 
years would also have to leave the country, 
and could apply to reenter through some 
currently unknown process. The ability of 
border stations to handle the applications of 
the 3-4 million people involved is extreme- 
ly doubtful, given the current years- one 
backlog in visa applications. 

* S 2611, like HR 4437 passed ay the 
House in December, would ramp up the 


enforcement of employer sanctions. This © 
provision of current law makes it a crime 


for undocumented people to hold a job, and 


is used frequently by employers to retaliate © 


against workers who try to enforce labor 


standards or join unions. The Social 


Security Administration would become the 
immigration police, forcing all workers to 
carry a new national ID card, and would 
require employers to fire anyone whose 
documents they question. The current 


Basic Pilot program, which moves in this 


direction, has shown the SSA database | to 
be rife with errors. 

* The Senate bill expands current guest 
worker programs and establishes new ones, 
allowing employers to recruit workers out- 


side the country on temporary visas. These ~ 


new contract workers would be vulnerable 
to employer pressure, since their visa status 


| Dying for Nixon, Dying for Bush 


cal opponents. His insistence that with- 


drawing from Iraq would create a world - 
where terrorists reign echoes Nixon’s 


claim that defeat in Vietnam would leave 


the U.S. “a pitiful, helpless giant.” 


While Bush assures our soldiers that 
they fight for Iraqi freedom, and to “make 
America safer for generations to come,” 


82 percent of Iraqis, according to a British : 


Ministry of Defense poll, say they’re 
“strongly opposed” to the presence of 
American and British troops, and 45 per- 
cent justify attacks against them. 

This creates what psychologist Robert 
Jay Lifton calls “an atrocity-creating situ- 
ation.” Lifton. first used the phrase during 


Vietnam. He now uses it to describe a 


“counterinsurgency war in which U.S. 
soldiers, despite their extraordinary fire- 
power, feel extremely vulnerable in a hos- 
tile environment,” amplified by “the great 
difficulty of tracking down or even recog- 
nizing the enemy.” 

This sense of an environment out of 
control has seeded the ground for Abu 
Ghraib and for massacres, at the villages 
of Haditha and Mukaradeeb, already 
being compared to the My Lai massacre. 


Former Army sniper Jody Blake _ 


would be dependent on their employment. 
Further, as the AFL-CIO’s Ana Avendano 
points out, “this turns jobs which are NOW 
held by permanent employees with rights 
and benefits into jobs filled by temporary, 


~- contract employees. It basically takes the 


jobs of millions of people out of the protec- 
tions of the New Deal, won by workers 


decades ago.” The labor federation points 


out that if currently undocumented workers 


and new immigrants were given permanent 


residence status instead of temporary visas, 
they would be able to exercise their rights 
as workers and community residents. 

* S 2611 “vastly increases detention 
and deportation, and further militarizes 


the border,” according to the New York- 


based Asian American Legal Defense and 


Education Fund (AALDEF): The 


Halliburton Corporation has already been 
given a U.S. contract for construction of 
immigrant detention facilities near the 
border with Mexico, and proposals have 
been made for reopening closed military 
bases to house deportees and detainees. 
The bill, which makes document fraud an 
ageravated felony and grounds for depor- 
tation, would result in the criminalization 
of the millions of immigrant workers who 
have had to provide false Social Security 
cards to employers in order to get hired. 


recently described how his unit kept extra 
spades on their vehicles so that if they 
killed innocent Iraqis in response to an 
attack with an Improvised Explosive 
Device, they could throw one next to the 
corpses to make it appear those killed 
were preparing a roadside bomb. 

Last December, Bush called the Iraqi 
election “a watershed moment in the story 
of freedom.” But if our invasion and 
occupation has created a watershed 
moment, it’s one whose rivers of resent- 
ment and bitterness may poison the global 
landscape for decades to come. And when 
Bush talks of promoting freedom, the 
world sees only the freedom of America 
to do whatever we please, no matter how 
many nations oppose us. 

America’s Vietnam-era leaders made 
much of their embrace of freedom as well, 
while overthrowing elected governments 
from Brazil to Chile to Greece. The war 
they waged in Southeast Asia killed two to 
five million Vietnamese, plus more deaths 
in Laos and Cambodia. As with Iraq, those 
making the key decisions were profoundly 
insulated: Out of 234 eligible sons of sena- 
tors and congressmen, only 28 served in 
Vietnam, only 19 saw combat, only one 
was wounded and none were killed. _ 

In Iraq, the chickenhawks led the march 
to war, and the sole member of Congress 


Stan Mark, AALDEF director, warned 
before passage of S 2611 that “the upsurge 
in the mass movement will redefine this 
debate well into the elections if Congress 
passes their so-called ‘compromise’ of 


_ comprehensive immigration reform.” He 


calls instead for eliminating current laws 
penalizing lack of legal status, especially 
employer sanctions. “The political climate 
of the debate,” Mark says, “has converted 
this immigration bill into a Trojan horse 
into which lawmakers have crammed anti- 
immigrant and undemocratic policies.” 

The declaration by the National Network 
for Immigrant and Refugee Rights, a simi- 
lar set of principles enumerated by the 
Asian American Legal Defense and 
Education Fund, and other programs put 
forward by groups outside Washington, all 
emphasize the need for positive, pro-immi- 
grant alternatives. They include immediate 
legal status for the undocumented, easier 
family reunification, elimination of the 
backlog in processing visa applications, no 
expansion of guest worker programs, end- 


ing indefinite detention of immigrants, 


restoring due process to immigration pro- 


ceedings, and, instead of the new walls 


Congress wants to build, ending the milita- 
rization of the border with Mexico. 

Since the Senate has approved a bill far 
removed from these principles, and the 
House passed an enforcement-only HR 
4437 even more hostile to immigrants, 
immigrant rights advocates believe killing 
all current proposals is their only option. 

That might, in fact, be the outcome of 


efforts to reconcile the House and Senate : 


bills, since the most conservative House 


Republicans oppose any legal status for 


the-undocumented. “It is possible that a 
reconciliation between HR 4437 and S 


2611 will not happen in the conference 


committee.” speculates Evelyn Sanchez of 
the Immigrant Workers Freedom Ride. 
“Should this happen, we will have time to — 


continue pushing for real and fair compre- 
hensive immigration reform. If HR 4437 
and S 2611 are successfully reconciled, and 
the president signs the bill into law, then we 
have the task of overturning that law.” 

This is a grim scenario, but despite it, 
advocates are unwilling to give up. “It’s 
been done before.” she says. 


David Bacon wrote this story for Pacific 
News Service. See David Bacon, Photographs 
and Stories, at http://dbacon.igc.org 


with a son who initially served was ~ 


Democrat Tim Johnson, who_ the - 
Republicans still attacked as insufficiently 


~ patriotic. While the sons of Republican 


Senator Kit Bond and three Republican con- 
gressmen have since also volunteered and 
been deployed, most who initiated this war 
have never been intimately touched by it. 

_ Counting Eisenhower’s first deployment 


‘of soldiers and CIA agents to Vietnam in 


support of the French, Kennedy’s further 
commitment, and Johnson’s major escala- 


tion, the United States fought there for over 


20 years. We’ve now been in and out of 
Iraq for nearly 40 years, since the 1963 
coup when the CIA first helped the Baath 
Party overthrow the founder of OPEC. (The 


“United States began intervening in Iran 


since our 1953 overthrow of the democrati-. 
cally elected government of Mohammed 
Mossadegh, who we replaced with the dic- 
tatorial Shah). 

With the Bush administration promis- 
ing no immediate end in sight, Bush now 
tells us it will be up to “future presidents” 
even to consider withdrawing our troops. 
Who wants to be the last man or woman 
to die for George Bush? 

Paul Loeb is the author of The Impossible 
Will Take a Little While: A Citizen’s Guide to 
Hope in a Time of Fear, and Soul of a Citizen. 
See www.paulloeb.org 
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IMF and World Bank Face a Crisis of Legitimacy 


by Roxanne Lawson 


he International Monetary Fund 

(IMF) and World Bank met in 

Washington, D.C., on April 20-23 

as part of their annual spring 
meetings. This year; along with the plethora 
of police barricades, the crowds of people 
protesting these institutions and their neo- 
liberal policies were not just in the streets 
— they were also taking part in media 
actions, press conferences, policy briefings, 
street theatre and strategy meetings. 

Among the dissenters were economic 
justice staff of the American Friends 
Service Committee (AFSC). Jessica Walker 
Beaumont, AFSC Trade and Debt 
Specialist, Imani Countess, Coordinator of 
the Peacebuilding Unit’s Africa Program, 
and Roxanne Lawson, Coordinator of 
AFSC’s Life Over Debt campaign, attended 
many of the activities. 

These events included a Jubilee USA 


campaign meeting with advocates from - 


Africa, Asia, the Americas and Europe that 
focused on questions around the status of 
the Highly Indebted Poor Countries 


Initiative’s conditionality and responsible > 


financing standards; a steering committee 
meeting of the newly formed Freedom from 
Oil, Freedom from Debt Network; and a 
two-day strategy session hosted by the 50 
Years is Enough Network with 70 cam- 


paigners from around the globe aimed at. 


developing new strategies that reflect the 
current state of the IMF and World Bank. 
Central to these meetings were discus- 
sions on the strategic opening created by 
the reality that the IMF and World Bank are 
facing a legitimacy crisis and weakened 
power as a result of shrinking portfolios. 
Lacking, however, was an effective 
dialogue on the reality facing many 
indebted African nations; and the need for 


true development options that exist out- 
side of the prevailing neo-liberal model 


that has been so devastating to human 
growth — options that are not predicated 
on a future of reliance on the world’s 
wealthiest nations. 


IME’s NEW ROLE AMIDST CRISES 


Today the IMF’s mandate, established 
in 1944, to stabilize currency exchange 
rates among trading countries and use 
emergency loans to address economic 
crises, is being reevaluated internally and 
externally. The last decade has seen a 
downward spiral for the legitimacy of the 
IMF. Not only have there been worldwide 
campaigns against the institution’s harsh 
conditions for past loans and debt relief; 
but criticism has also come from leading 
economists like Nobelist Joseph Stiglitz, 
and through actions taken by former 
debtor countries that are deliberately dis- 
entangling themselves from the IMF for 
local political reasons. 

Since the Asian financial crisis in 
1997, China, India and’ Thailand have 
abstained from borrowing from the IMF 
because of the disastrous impacts of IMF- 
imposed conditions. In the Americas, led 
by Brazil and Argentina, countries are 
paying off their debts and declaring “inde- 
pendence” from the Fund. 

Rejection of the IMF as a legitimate 
development force by some of its former 
large borrowers has caused the Fund’s 
current loan portfolio to shrink to $35 bil- 
lion — its smallest since the 1980s — 
generating less interest income and dimin- 
ished influence over global economic pol- 
icy. As a result, the Fund is predicted to 
run budget deficits of as much as $297 
million between 2006 and 2009. 

Furthermore, as impoverished nations 
like Botswana see developrnent improve- 
ments partly as a result of their rejection 
of IMF policies, the development para- 
digm on which the organization is predi- 
cated is being questioned not just by pro- 


Art by R. Dondis Ferrera 


Contributing to the understanding that the IMF and 
World Bank will never fulfill their development mandate, 
is the growing recognition that these institutions actually 


testers in the streets, but also by finance ~ 


ministers and development experts alike. 

In response, the IMF has begun to rein- 
vent itself as a multilateral consultation 
agency that will try to act as a global trade 
mediator and secure agreements to reform 
economic and exchange rate policies in 
order to close massive trade gaps and pre- 
vent a financial reordering of the world’s 
economies. 

The IMF is placing itself in the center 
of helping to resolve imbalances, not just 
between China and the United States, but 


also between rich and poor nations. 
Indebted African nations and other least 
developed countries, who have been the 


- hardest hit by trade imbalances amplified 


by IMF structural adjustment policies, 
remain skeptical. 

As a result of IMF conditions, many 
countries continue to divert funding from 
health, education, development and pover- 
ty-alleviation spending in order to pay back 
loans. They also focus energy and resources 
on advancing export-led growth driven by 
raw materials and cash crops. This has lead 
to a heavy reliance on importing finished 
goods and even food, thus widening the 
trade deficits for African and other least 
developed countries. 

The Fund seeks to bolster its policy 
analysis in order to add to its toolkit of pres- 
sure mechanisms. For example, the new 
IMF will research and publish reports on 
the effects of Chinese financial policies on 
the U.S. trade deficit and attempt to mediate 
agreements between the two nations. 

In reality, the IMF lacks the power to 
force changes in countries’ economic 
polices unless they are or have borrowed 
from the Fund in the past. In effect, the only 
countries that would have to comply with 
these mediations are those impoverished 
countries that are dependent on the Fund. 
This will only strengthen the current system 
of global economic apartheid and further 
reduce poor countries’ sovereignty. - 


WORLD BANK BATTLES CORRUPTION 
— BUT ONLY IN SOME COUNTRIES 


Observing the struggles of its sister 
organization (the IMF), the World Bank 
has taken a proactive approach to its own 
crisis of legitimacy by considering 
extending invitations to Mexico, Turkey, 
South Korea and China to become full 
voting members. 

The World Bank is also investing $30 
million in a public relations campaign in an 


| benefit from the failure of poor countries to develop. 


effort to position itself as the premiere lend- 


ing institution for global efforts to end- 


poverty, protect the environment and 
address the global AIDS pandemic, as well 
as to reiterate that it is the world’s largest 
“development” research organization. 

At the heart of this new media cam- 


paign is World Bank President- Paul. 
Wolfowitz’s new anti-corruption cam- . 


paign. Given Wolfowitz’s recent history as 
the architect of the Iraq war and occupation 
— an undertaking. literally drowning under 
allegations of mismanagement and nepo- 
tism — many see this anti-corruption cam- 
paign as grossly hypocritical. 

Many African leaders have long said 
that they need Western institutions to aid 
them in rooting out corruption and ensure 
transparent governance, since internation- 
al institutions based in the Global North 
are complicit in corruption. 

‘Recently, European countries have 
pressured Wolfowitz to put greater 
emphasis on building institutions to fight 
corruption in the developing world, rather 


_than simply suspending loans where cor- 


ruption is suspected. As a result, he began 
working with shareholders to develop a 
framework to fight and monitor corrup- 
tion. The framework will be considered at 
the next IMF/WB meetings in the Fall of 
2006 in Singapore. — 

While welcoming this needed reform, 
many argue that the World Bank is not 
applying the same scrutiny to Iraq and 
Indonesia (where Wolfowitz worked prior 


- to his work in the Bush administration) 


that is being applied to Chad and the 
Democratic Republic of Congo. ‘ 
In January, the World Bank cut off 
$124 million in loans after Chad changed 
its laws to siphon oil pipeline revenues 
away from anti-poverty programs; and in 
March, the Bank imposed rigid conditions. 
on Congo’s oil-exporting capacity. The 
World Bank maintains that Chad, Congo 


and Sudan ‘may all be eligible for debt © 


relief in the coming months, provided 


‘they show proof of economic stability and 


government reform. 


: CIVIL SOCIETY REACTIONS 

Addressing corruption and the need for 
basic standards applied to loans and dis- 
bursements has been one of the main cam- 
paign points of civil society in the Global 
South for the last 30 years. Campaigners 
are pleased to see the financial institutions 
that are the source of so much corruption 


taking this life-threatening issue seriously. 


. However, ensuring that debt-servicing 


funds are properly reallocated ‘to address 


human needs (education, health, etc.) is a 
process that must involve partnerships | 


between civil society and governments in 
indebted countries. This process cannot be 
achieved solely vis-a-vis international 
institutions. At present, there are seven 
international bodies that address account- 
ability and transparency in international 
fund management. If the World Bank 
wants to add itself to this list, there must 
first be a proper analysis of why these 
existing institutions and bodies have not 
been wholly effective. — 
G8 DEBT DEAL ONE YEAR LATER 


The G8 initiative to cancel the debts of 
the 18 Highly Indebted Poor Countries 
(HIPC) that was so celebrated last-July is 
riddled with problems. Only 15 percent of 
sub-Saharan Africa’s debt would be can- 
celled. As the IMF begins to reopen the 
HIPC eligibility criteria in time for 


HIPC’s 10th anniversary in 2007, the . 


promised debt cancellation in Benin, 
Burkina Faso, Ethiopia; Ghana, 
Madagascar, Mali, Mozambique, Niger, 
Rwanda, Senegal, Tanzania, Uganda and 


Zambia may, because of possible delays — 


and new benchmarks for completion, be 
adversely affected. This reality may also 


impact those highly indebted and poor | 


countries that are next in line for debt 
relief, including Cameroon and Malawi. 
For debt-cancellation campaigners, it is 
extremely troubling that the only discus- 
sion about a cure for the disease (of which’ 
debt accumulation is a symptom) are pre- 
scriptions for more of the same. The 
financial institutions: maintain that coun- 
tries have failed because they haven’t 
taken these prescribed policies far enough. 


What is missing is meaningful discussion ~~ 


on alternatives aimed at curbing the devel-. 
opment challenges facing the world’s 
least developed countries, most of which 
are on the African continent. 


BENEFITING FROM THE FAILURE OF 
POOR COUNTRIES TO DEVELOP 


Contributing to the understanding that 
the IMF and World Bank will never fulfill 


. their development mandate, is the grow- . 


ing recognition that these institutions 
actually benefit from the failure of poor 
countries to develop. These institutions 
and their member countries are able to 
continue to control resources and under- 
mine poor countries’ sovereignty. 

In a gesture aimed at addressing the 
development question, the World Bank’s 
shareholders agreed to advance a funding 
package that will help preserve the role of 
the International Development 
Association (IDA), a World Bank fund 
that provides interest-free loans and some 
grants for programs aimed at boosting 
economic growth and improving living 
conditions for poor countries. 

Funded primarily by the wealthy coun- 
tries that make up the G8, IDA donors 
also agreed to finance a package that calls 
for additional donor contributions over 
time to compensate IDA dollar-for-dollar 
for the debt relief promised in last July’s 
debt cancellation deal. 

What is clear to many debt-cancella- 
tion campaigners is that no loan or grant . 
comes without a set of harsh conditions. 
These conditions do not look much differ- 
ent from the conditions placed on poor 
countries in the 1980s and ‘90s that were 
strongly rejected by governments, econo- 
mists and civil society across the globe. 
Even low-interest loans or grants can 
come at a price too high to pay. 

Roxanne Lawson is Associate Coordinator 
of AFSC’s Africa Program. For more informa- 
tion, visit the AFSC website at 
www.afsc.org/lifeoverdebt 
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by Norman Solomon 


e see this kind of news story 
now and again. Sometimes we 
-try.to imagine the people 


behind the numbers, the human realities 
underneath the surface abstractions. But 
overall, the responses testify to journal- 
ism’s failings — and our own. 

“Poor nutrition contributes to the deaths 
of some 5.6 million children every year,” an 
Associated Press dispatch said in early 
May, citing new data from the U.N. 
Children’s Fund. And: “In its report, 
UNICEF said one of every four children 
under age 5, including 146 million children 
in the developing world, is underweight.” 

The future is bleak for many children 
who will be born in the next decade. As 
AP noted, “the world has fallen far short 
in efforts to reduce hunger by half before 
2015.” Reading this news over a more- 
than-ample breakfast, I thought about the 
limitations of journalistic work that is 
often done with the best of intentions. 

Try as they might, reporters and editors 
don’t often go beyond the professional 
groove of the media workplace. 
Journalists routinely function as cogs in 
media machinery that processes tragedy 
as just another news commodity. 

Many people are troubled by the pat- 
terns of negative events around the world. 
Hunger is especially disturbing; in an era of 
prodigious affluence for some, the absence 
of basic nutrition for huge numbers of 
human beings is a basic moral obscenity. 
Across the spectrums of culture, faith and 
ideologies — whether remedies might seem 
to lie in religious charity or governmental 
action — heartfelt desire to reduce suffer- 
ing is very common. 

News outlets are adept at producing 
vivid stories about misfortune. Those sto- 
ries might be emotionally affecting or even 


|Corporate Media’s Failure 
to Address Global Hunger 


In: an era of prodigious affluence for some, the 
absence of basic nutrition for huge numbers of 
human beings is a basic moral obscenity. 


politically mobilizing in terms of relief 
efforts. But the overarching matter of prior- 
ities is not apt to come into media focus. In 
general, corporate-employed journalists are 


not much more inclined to hammer at the 


skewed character of national and global 
priorities than corporate chieftains or gov- 
ernment officials are. - 

In a world where so much wealth and so 
much poverty coexist, the maintenance of a 
rough status quo depends on a sense of pro- 
priety that borders on — and even intersects 
with — moral if not legal criminality. 

The institutional realities of power may 
numb us to our own personal sense of the 


distinction between what is just and what 


is just not acceptable. 

On this planet in 2006, no greater con- 
trast exists than the gap between human 
hunger and military spending. While 
international relief agencies slash already- 
meager food budgets because of funding 
shortfalls, the largesse for weaponry and 
war continues to be grotesquely generous. 

The globe’s biggest offender is the 
United States government, which at the cur- 
rent skyrocketing rate of expenditures is — 
if you add up all the standard budgets and 
“supplemental” appropriations for war — 
closing in on a time when U.S. military 
spending will reach $2 billion per day. 

‘This is what Martin Luther King Jr. 
was talking about in 1967 when he 
warned: “A nation that continues year 
after year to spend more money on mili- 
tary defense than on programs of social 
uplift is approaching spiritual death.” 


Such an occurrence isn’t sudden; it 
overtakes us gradually, becoming part of 
the normalized scenery. Journalism, in its 
prevalent incarnations, has a strong ten- 


_dency to blend into that scenery. Whether 


you’re working in a newsroom or watch- 
ing in a living room or reading at a break- 


“Let them eat missiles.” We cannot feed marys children by building Eaibe No 
greater contrast exists than the gap between human hunger and military spending. 


fast table, it takes a conscious act of will 
to look at the big picture — and challenge 
the reigning priorities that are simultane- 
ously quite proper and horrific. 

We’re encouraged to see high-quality 
journalism as dispassionate, so that pro- 
fessionals do their jobs without advocat- 
ing. But passive acceptance of murderous 
priorities in our midst is a form of de facto 
advocacy. It is advocacy of the most con- 
vincing sort — by example. 

A hoary cliche says money makes the 


world go ‘round. The extent to which 
that’s true may be arguable. But deeper 
questions revolve around the priorities 
that ought to determine the profoundly 


important choices made by individuals 
and institutions. Journalism can’t answer 
those questions. 

But journalism should ask them. 


Norman Solomonis latest book is War. 
Made Easy: How Presidents and Pundits Keep 
Spinning Us to Death. For information, go to: 
www. WarMadeEasy.com : 


Dreams Come True Ts Santa Cruz 


‘“‘Changing mental health 
care relies heavily on pro- 
grams like MHCAN that 
empower individual con- 
sumers to find their own 
paths to recovery and share 
their journey with others.” 


by Joy Bright McCorkle 


xcitement and pride are pulsing 
a the hearts of Santa Cruz’s 
mental health community. Last 
month, the Mental Health Client Action 
Network (MHCAN) hosted the first annu- 
al “Wellness Recovery Roundtable.” The 
purpose of this meeting was to discuss 
how to develop consumer leadership at 
the county level, as well as gleaning infor- 
mation about existing programs. 
~ Mental health consumers attended from 
15 counties, and came from as far away as 
Long Beach. The consumers discusséd how 
to spend the Proposition 63 monies from 
the Mental Health Services Act (MHSA) to 
improve client-run services in their respec- 
tive counties. According to the mandate of 
the MHSA, some of the money is to be 


spent for “prevention and early intervention 
and medical and supportive care. Funds 
shall be available to provide services that 
are not already covered by federally spon- 
sored programs.” 

Those attending voiced their dreams of 
a drop-in center, and ideas ranged from 
hiring an on-site psychiatrist to creating a 
spa setting — a Zen-like garden for 
clients to sit and meditate. Everyone went 
home with new ideas and an understand- 
ing of what worked and didn’t work. The 
rules were set aside and the consumers 
just dreamed. 

It was just such a dream that started 
MHCAN in.Santa Cruz after a group of 
concerned mental health clients attended a 
conference called “Alternatives” in 


Berkeley 15 years ago. The participants of 


that conference dreamed of a client-run 
organization where consumers could 
meet, have some coffee, and get support 
on their road to recovery. 

In the beginning, the consumers met 
‘once a week for coffee. Now, thanks to the 
community and some talented clients, it has 
grown far beyond that. MHCAN has a 
computer lab with 14 computers, and hosts 
22 self-help groups, ranging from a stained- 
glass craft class to Dual Recovery 
Anonymous meetings. Currently open four 
days a week, with the MHSA money, 


MHCAN hopes to be open six days a week 
by the end of the year. 

The flatware sparkled and the appetizer 
trays were laden with food on May 12, 


~ 2006, when people gathered to thank the 


donors who assembled to hear speakers, 
including Congressman Sam: Farr (D-CA) 
and Assembly member John Laird (D- 
Santa Cruz). They honored the leadership 
donors of MHCAN’s Capital Campaign to 
purchase the building that houses the 
drop-in center. 

Through Santa Cruz’s generosity fot the 
past two years, MHCAN Executive 
‘Director Suzanne Koebler has been able to 
raise 85 percent of the needed capital to-buy 
the building at Soquel and Cayuga Street, 
and make it a permanent home for the drop- 
in center and the various programs needed 
to enhance the client-run organization. 

Sam Farr said, “Changing mental 
health care relies heavily on programs like 
MHCAN that empower individual con- 
sumers to find their own paths to recovery 
and share their journey with others.” 

Speakers urged that the donors help the 
capital campaign to bring’ psychiatric dis- 
abilities out of the closet. “The fact that 
prominent people from our community 


“are willing to stand up and say ney sup-_, 


port our mission means a lot to us,” noted 
Ron Myers, a consumer and leader in the 


Dual Recovery movement. 

It has been shown by a research study 
(Consumer Operator Service Provider) that 
both outreach and supportive client services 
enhance the existing programs and lower 
the incidents of acute intervention and hos- 
pitalization. Rama Khalsa, director of the 
County Health Services Agency, stated, 
“Nothing as significant as this (MHSA) has 
happened in the past 20 years.” 

Ron Myers said, “Providers can’t com- 
municate with clients like peers can,” and 
that has been the belief of many mental 
health consumers for years. 

The evening ended with the mention of 
Grace Commons, which will be erected 
next to the drop-in center, and will house 
15 consumers in one-bedroom apartments. 
MHCAN and the Santa Cruz Community 
Counseling Center obtained financing 
with the help of the City’s Housing and 
Community Development and HUD. 

Grace Commons will provide much 
needed affordable, independent housing in 
one of the country’s most expensive rental 
markets. After Grace Methodist Church 
burned in 2000, using the land for Grace 
Commons became another dream of 
MHCAN. Groundbreaking on this project 
is scheduled for later this year. 

It all starts with a dream. In Santa Cruz, 
some of those dreams are coming true! 
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values movement is on the rise 
across the nation in red states and 
y blue, from Arizona to Ohio, 
Arkansas to Pennsylvania. It is pulling 
Americans together to raise the minimum 
wage — instead of pushing us apart. 

The minimum wage is a bedrock moral 
value. The minimum wage is’ where soci- 
ety draws the line: This low and no lower. 
Our bottom line is this: A job should keep 
you out of poverty, not keep you in it. 

That’s the winning message of the Let 
Justice Roll Living Wage Campaign, a 
fast-growing nonpartisan program of 70 
faith, labor and community organizations 
working to raise the minimum wage at the 
federal and state level. 

Last month, Arkansas became the first 
state in the South whose legislature has 
voted to increase the state minimum wage 
above the federal level of $5.15 — an 
unconscionable $10,712 a year for full-time 
work. The increase came just four months 
after the Let Justice Roll affiliate, Give 
Arkansas A Raise Now, began a campaign 
to raisé the minimum wage through an 
amendment to the Arkansas Constitution. 

As Rev. Steve Copley said at a Let 
Justice Roll national meeting, the campaign 
brought home this point: “Every day, thou- 
sands of Arkansans get up, go to work — 
and still can’t provide a decent livelihood 
for themselves and their families.” 


Arkansans think that is wrong, as do 
most Americans. The Pew Research 


Center for the People & the Press reports, 
“Raising the minimum wage has broad 
‘public backing that crosses all social, 
regional and political categories.” 

! Let Justice Roll’s success is rooted in 
its appeal to people to see a decent mini- 
mum wage as a moral value, as well as an 
economic value. We argue it is immoral 
that workers who care for children, the ill 
and the elderly struggle to care for their 
own families. It is immoral that the mini- 
mum wage keeps people in. poverty, 
instead of out of poverty. 

The Golden Rule — the ethic of reci- 
procity — is the most universal moral 
value: Do to others what you would have 
them do to you. Violating the Golden 
Rule, CEO pay has risen astronomically, 
while a growing number of workers can’t 
make ends meet on salaries above the 
minimum wage, much less at $10,712 a 


year. Violating the Golden Rule, Congress ~ 


has taken eight pay raises since 1997, 
bringing their pay to $165,200, while giv- 
ing none to minimum wage workers who 
make just $10,712 a year. 

Clearly, the minimum wage has become 
a poverty wage rather than an. anti-poverty 
wage. The federal minimum wage buys less 
today than it did when Wal-Mart founder 
Sam Walton opened his first Walton’s 5- 
and-10 in Bentonville, Arkansas, in 1951. 
Adjusted for inflation, today’s minimum 
wage is $4 an hour less than it was in 1968. 
It takes nearly two workers earning the fed- 
eral minimum wage to make what one 
worker made four decades ago. 

When the minimum wage is stuck in 
quicksand, it drags down wages for work- 
ers up the pay scale as well. Between 
1968 and 2005, worker productivity rose 
111 percent, but the average hourly wage 
fell 5 percent, adjusted for inflation — 
and the minimum wage fell 43 percent. 
Workers are not getting their fair share of 
rising productivity. This discrepancy 
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iden: how our economy is. not 
working for working people. — 

As the federal minimum wage falls fur- 
ther and further behind the cost of living, 
more states are raising their state mini- 
mums above $5.15. Counting Arkansas, 
Michigan and West Virginia, 21 states and 
the District of Columbia now have or will 
soon have higher minimum wages. Six 
states and the District of Columbia current- 
ly have a minimum wage at or above $7, 
led by Washington at $7.63, Oregon at 
$7.50. and Connecticut at $7.40. 

Contrary to myth, raising the minimum 
wage helps business and boosts the econo- 
my. As Dan Gardner, commissioner. of 
Oregon’s Bureau of Labor and Industries, 
puts it: “Overall most low-wage workers 
pump every dollar of their paychecks 
directly into the local economy by spend- 
ing their money in their neighborhood 
stores, local pharmacies, and corner mar- 
kets. When the minimum wage increases, 
local economies benefit from the 
increased purchasing power.” 

Studies by the Fiscal Policy Institute 
show that states with minimum wages 
above the federal level have had better 
employment trends, including faster small 
business and retail job growth. A new 
report by the Center for American Progress 
and Policy Matters Ohio shows that the 
number of small businesses grew more in 
states with higher minimum wages; and 


jobs in small retail businesses ‘grew three _ 


times faster in higher-wage states. ~ 

State minimum wage raises are putting 
thousands of dollars more into the hands of 
those for whom every extra dollar counts in 


_ the struggle to pay rent, health care and 


other necessities. Let’s build on these victo- 
ries in the states, raise the federal minimum 
wage, and make 2006 the turning point to a 
living wage for all workers — whatever 
their state, whatever their job. 

Building on successes in Arkansas, 
Michigan and West Virginia; where efforts 
continue to expand minimum wage cover- 
age, Let Justice Roll is organizing in a 
growing number of states. These include 
ballot initiative states such as Arizona, 
Missouri, Montana and Ohio, as well as 
North Carolina, Pennsylvania and other 
states with minimum wage legislation. 

In Ohio, Let Justice Roll sponsored 


more than 60 Living Wage Days worship 


services and events over the Martin 
Luther King holiday weekend — as well 
as hundreds more around the nation. 

In Dr. King’s words, “There is nothing 
but a lack of social vision to prevent us 
from paying an adequate wage to every 
American whether he is a hospital. worker, 
laundry worker, maid or day laborer.” 

Raising the minimum wage is a vital 
step in repairing our shredded social con- 
tract and strengthening our shaky econo- 
my from the bottom up. Raising the mini- 
mum wage is an economic imperative for 


. the enduring strength of our workforce, 


businesses and communities. Raising the 
minimum wage is a moral imperative for 
the very soul of our nation. 


Rev. Paul Sherry is the coordinator of the 
Let Justice Roll Living Wage Campaign and 
Holly Sklar is on the steering committee. They 
are co-authors of A Just Minimum Wage: Good 
for Workers, Business and Our Future. Sherry 
is also the coordinator of the Anti-Poverty 
Program of the National Council of Churches. 
Sklar’s books include Raise The Floor: Wages 
and Policies That Work For All Of Us. Contact: 
hsklar@aol.com and psher973 @aol.com. 
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by Rick Wilson 


make the minimum wage a liv- 
4 “ing wage is growing fast. The 
Let Justice Roll Campaign is playing a 


key role in efforts to raise the minimum 
wage at both the state and federal levels. 
The federal minimum wage has 
declined in value dramatically since it 
was raised to $5.15 in 1997. In terms of 
real purchasing power, the minimum 
wage is lower than it has been in nearly 


50 years. It would have to be raised to $9 
' an hour to reach the value it had in 1968. 


Congress to raise the federal minimum > 
-- wage to $7.25 per hour by 2008. Given 


Full-time minimum wage workers 
earn $10,712 per year— $5000 less than 
the official poverty line for a family of 


| three. The cost of family health insur- 
| ance now exceeds the annual earnings of 


a full-time minimum wage worker. 
Let Justice Roll supports legislation in 


| the hostility of the current leadership in 
' Congress to working people, state cam- 
| paigns have become a key strategy both 
to help workers immediately and to add 
_ pressure for change at the national level. 


In West Virginia, activists worked to 
pass a bill to raise the state minimum in 


three stages to $7.25 by June 2008. The 


WV Economic Justice Project of the 
AFSC was a key player in the statewide 
campaign. New Empowerment for 
Women Plus helped keep the bill alive in 
the state senate, where it faced significant 
| challenges. Other supporters were the 
_ AFL-CIO, the WV Council of Churches, 
WV Citizen Action Group, the National 
Association of Social Workers, SETU and 
Prevent Child Abuse WV. 

Last year, this coalition convinced a 


| legislative committee to study the issue, 
| and the committee recommended a mini- 
| mum wage increase. We announced the 
| campaign on Martin Luther King Day in 
| 2006. The Children’s Policy Forum held a 


children’s lobby day focusing on this 


| issue, and mobilized an e-mail alert sys- 
| tem. Our bill passed the House pretty easi- 
| ly. The Senate referred the bill to three 


A round the nation, a movement to 


efit from the bill. According to some | 


‘right and fair. There are more and more 


minimum wage. It sends a strong signal 


~ Art by Jonathan Burstein 


| 
Coane which often means a proposal | 
: 


will die. There was quite a groundswell | 


from churches, labor groups, and chil- 


' dren’s advocates, and the Charleston \ 


Gazette covered the issue pretty well. 
I was able to. publish an op-ed in the 
Gazette on the day the bill went to the | 


Senate. The National Council of Churches | 


endorsed it, and Ernest Lyght, a Methodist 
Bishop, wrote an op-ed. In the last days of | 
the session, some legislators tried to | 
amend the bill to kill it, but phone calls 
and talk radio discussions kept the heat on, : 
and it passed on the last day of the session. 

While hard-won, the victory was | 
incomplete. Due to quirks in state law, 
many workers will not immediately ben- | 
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estimates, only about 2000 of the! 
approximately 20,000 West Virginians | 
now earning $5.15 will be covered ini- 
tially. However, plans are in place to try 
to amend state law to cover all workers | 
in the next session. Because we passed | 
the bill this year by a wide margin, 
prospects look good. 

At the bill signing on April 4, 2006, 
WV Governor Joe Manchin said, “I am 
so proud of this piece of legislation. | 
Some people said it’s symbolic. Well if | 
it’s symbolic, it’s a good symbol for the 
State of West Virginia to treat people 


people that are living on the minimum 
wage, or trying to live and exist on the 
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to the federal government that we’re seri- 
ous. I think you’re seeing some other 
states take the initiative also.” 

Manchin, a pro-business Democrat | 
whose motto for the state is “open for 
business,” stressed that a higher mini- | 
mum wage “is not affecting the business | 
community. It will not affect business | 
whatsoever, or the productivity of our | 
businesses, or the amount that I believe | 
we're able to be competitive.” 


Rick Wilson is director of the AFSC | 
Economic Justice Project in West Virginia } 
and publishes a blog on economic justice | 
issues at www. goatrope.blogspot.com. 
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| Rather than taking a luxury tourist safari, Mark Jenner volunteers to help Kenya’s poor 


by Nooshin Shabani 


s tourists wear their shades to 
protect their eyes from the 
beaming sun, their eyes are 
also protected from seeing the 
conditions of extreme poverty facing 


_ Kenyans. It’s been three years since rain 


had graced Kenya’s soil. This has resulted 
in the worst drought in more than a 
decade in East Africa and has left millions 
of Kenyans suffering. 

The local people are the biggest vic- 
tims as they watch their livestock die and 
their crops wither, making it almost 
impossible toa make a living. ~ 

Mark Jenner, 18, from the United 
Kingdom, decided to give three months of 


his time volunteering with the Global 


Volunteer Network (GVN) in Kenya. 


Rather than attend an organized cultural. 


dinner evening, which you would normally 
find on a typical package holiday, he chose 
to experience the true essence of the 
Kenyan culture through living and working 
within the local community. Jenner felt vol- 
unteering was much more authentic. 

“IT wanted to do something helpful and 
constructive in Africa,” he said. “This is a 
continent which needs the most aid, as each 
segment of society has its own problems.” 

The aftermath of the drought had an 


_impact not just on local villagers, but also 
on area orphanages and schools. Many 


schools already had a shortage of supplies; 
but the situation has worsened, leaving 
local schools at risk of closing due to the 
conditions and the lack of food needed to 
supply daily meals for the children. 

“Daily survival here is such a struggle, 
there is no security for anybody,” Jenner 
said. “We all have an obligation to try and 
make that Sigel easier. Volunteering i iS 
a fantastic start.” 

Kenya is also commonly known as a 
safari holiday destination which receives 
visits from thousands of tourists each 
year. As holidaymakers enjoy the running 


hot water and the luxuries in modern 
‘Nairobi resorts, local people in most cases 


do not reap any of the benefits generated 
through tourism. 
“People who live in ‘rural areas rely on 


: the rain for their livelihood,” Jenner said. 


“They live in tiny mud huts with no venti- 
lation, windows, or electricity.” 

Many women don’t have an opportuni- 
ty to get an education or a good standard 
of healthcare, as it’s too expensive. This 
makes diseases such as tuberculosis and 
HIV more prevalent, thereby contributing 
to the levels. of poverty which most peo- 
ple are not aware of. 

Lack of rain meant lack of food, which 
impacted Kenyans and other East African 
countries who were victims of the 
drought. Mark Jenner, along with other 
volunteers ‘and the staff of Global 
Volunteer Network had a passion to help. 
GVN staff sent out a donation appeal for 
the drought and raised nearly $10,000. 
GVN staff and volunteers transported two 


‘trucks of food to two local schools and 


local villages, enough to feed the commu- 
nity for at least another month. 

“Around 600 people stood waiting for 
the food for as long as eight hours, some 
walking many kilometers just to get to the 
site,” he said. “They reacted with a sense of 
relief and appreciation, as if a weight had 
been lifted off the whole community.” 
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Global Volunteer Network members help out in villages, schools, health clinics and orphanages | in Kenya. 


As Mark and the volunteers helped to 
distribute 10 tons of beans and ground 
corn, the people grouped together, stand- 
ing in line with their empty bags of hope. 
Despite the poverty conditions and the 
risk of starvation, together they united as 
a community. 

“Many people carried two bags for food 
— one for their family, and another for a 
neighbor or friend,” Jenner said. “The 


Maasai chef told me many people were sick. 


and could not walk the distance and so 
neighbors collected a bag for them. Even 
when people live in poverty, they still have 
a sense of community and look out for not 
just themselves but others also.” 

Ironically, on the day the food arrived, 
the rain came with it. But the miracle of 
rainfall soon turned into mayhem for 
other parts of Kenya. Heavy rains have 
now resulted in poor transportation condi- 
tions and flooding, making it difficult for 
aid distribution to reach the villages and 
compounding the problems. 

“The. main issues facing the Kenyan 
people are finding enough money to eat, 
go to school, and have a decent standard 
of healthcare,” seo a said. “Malnutrition 
is a major issue.’ 


According to the International 


Development Research Centre, the local 
Kenyan people do not reap the benefits of 


the income generated from international 


tourists. For example, less than 2 percent 
of the money spent at the world-famous 
Maasai Mara National Reserve benefits 
local Maasai people. Instead, most of the 
money goes to luxury lodges, transport 
costs, and foreign package tour operators. 


.. Even revenue from park entry fees, as 


high as $27 per day, goes straight into the 
central government’s treasury. 

However, according to UNICEF, one 
out of every five children under the age of 
five in Kenya is malnourished. 

One of the shocking realities Mark and 
other GVN volunteers came to terms with 
was the impact of tourism. If not directly 
responsible by itself, the effects of tourism 
make the rich richer while the poor silently 
suffer. Mark was happy he chose to volun- 
teer rather than go on holiday. 

He said, “One of my most shocking 
moments was when I visited my fellow 
volunteer at Kibera slums. The levels of 
poverty were overwhelming. About five 
minutes after I walked out of the slums, 
we came across a huge western supermar- 
ket which has everything you would typi- 


_ cally find in a market. Kibera was shock- 


ing but the contrast between the slums 
and the supermarket was unbelievable. It 
spoke a lot about how drastically wealth 
is polarized in Kenya.” 

Although Kenya is very dependent on 
money generated from international 
tourists, the local people do not feel nor 
see the benefits in their community; 
instead they see holidaymakers swimming 
in pools while they, work all day waiting 
for rainfall to grow their crops. : 

Many developing countries suffer the 


Photo by Colin Salisbury 


With the help of volunteers like Mark 
who trade in a summer package holiday. 
for volunteering with the local communi- 
ty, the dreams of change can some day 
become a reality. 

He said, “Numerous Kenyan people 
have said to me, “Give Kenya five years _ 
and it will be a fantastic country.’ Even in 
Kibera, a huge slum, there is a sense of 
development and a sense of community.” 


The Global Volunteer Network, a non-gov- 
ernment organization based in New Zealand, 


connects people to communities in need. For 


same imbalance of rich and poor people. information please see www.volunteer.org.nz 


Out of the Tunnel... 


by Mary Perkins 


Out of the tunnel walked three men, blinded by the bright light of the day. Two 
of the men were pushing a shopping cart over the large wooden tracks. One man 
trailed behind, his eyes overwhelmed by the light. 


The tunnel was their home. 


Inside the tunnel, where trains rushed by, daily, at all hours of the day and Dieu, 
was their camp. The camp was their home. 


The camp had foam mattresses soaked with filthy flood water in the winter. On 
the mattresses were blankets, pillows and clothing, all filthy. Near the mattresses 
were open boxes of food and clothing. Empty liquor bottles were everywhere. 


In the camp lived a man with severe epilepsy and alcoholism, a man with braces on 
both legs, a woman who was alcoholic, and other people. The man with epilepsy has 
a wealthy father who had done nothing to help his son... his only living son. 


The human beings whose lives are lived in Gis homeless camp, under a bridge, 
are some of the homeless, forgotten and ignored people in need in California. 


They are representative of the homeless citizens we drive by, day after day, and 
ignore or pity, but do not help. Because we do not help them, their lives get worse. 


These human beings are treated as if they are invisible—as if they do not really exist. 


‘These people live in a tunnel only ae miles from one of the wealthiest communi- 


ties in America. 


The wealthy residents of this town drive right by this tunnel, see the people who 
live in it and who need someone’s help, and they, to a person, do not help. 


The homeless are treated as if their lives are of no consequence by others. 
All lives have consequence. ALL lives matter. 


Why does no one help to get these human beings out of the tunnel? 


Mary Perkins wrote to Street Spirit: “The man in the poem who has epilepsy and 
alcoholism is a man I met and helped to apply for food stamps, MediCal, SDI, SSI 
and other forms of governmental help. I witnessed the appalling living conditions 
that he and his friends were living in. His wealthy father, who lives in Cupertino, 
CA, refused to financially assist him and: appeared to be entirely emotionally com- 
fortable that his only living son was living under a bridge in Redwood City, CA. 

“The son is now living at a homeless shelter in Redwood City because his story 
touched my heart and I chose to help him. The bigger question is: Why do so few 
people choose to help the homeless to get financial aid that they are entitled to?’’ 
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an appointment to the U.S. Air Force 
Academy, and was preparing to be an Air 
Force pilot and officer. 

“One August night in 1985, Tramel saw 
a classmate being attacked and bullied by 
gang members, and he intervened to pro- 
tect his fellow student. The next night, he 
encouraged students to stand up for them- 
selves by walking the downtown streets of 
Santa Barbara in search of the gang mem- 
bers who had assaulted their friend. 

The band of students never found any 
gang members, and late at night, Tramel 
and a fellow student, David Kurtzman 
were the only ones left still roaming the 
streets looking for them. Instead, they 
happened upon a homeless man in his 
sleeping bag in a park gazebo. 

Tramel saw that the man, Michael 
Stephenson, was harmless, and he went.to 
the other side of the gazebo. While his 
back was turned, Kurtzman unexpectedly 
attacked Michael and stabbed him to 
death, even as the man asked for mercy. 

“NO, MY. FRIEND” 

Michael’s final words were: “No, my 
friend.” The murder of the homeless man 
was so heartbreaking that Santa Barbara 
homeless advocates began wearing buttons 
with the victim’s dying words, an unforget- 
table plea for mercy: “No, my friend.” 

Tramel had no idea that Kurtzman 
would senselessly attack the harmless 
homeless man. At his trial for murder, 
Kurtzman testified that Tramel could have 
had no idea that he would stab Michael 
Stephenson, and said that Tramel’s back 
was turned away during the assault. Yet 
neither did Tramel take action to help the 
dying man, or contact the police. 

Both men were arrested a few hours 
later, and tried and convicted of second- 
degree murder. Tramel was convicted 
~ because of his admitted involvement in 
leading the group of students to take to 
- the streets looking for revenge. Due to the 
horrible nature of the crime, Tramel was 
tried as an adult and sentenced to 15 years 
to life. Evidently believing Tramel would 
be acquitted, his defense attorney con- 
vinced him to turn down a plea bargain 
that would have resulted in him serving 
three years in prison for manslaughter. 
Under that deal, Tramel would have been 
released from prison 17 years ago. 

SUBVERTING OUR PARADIGM 

Teddy Knight, a member of Berkeley’s 
Good Shepherd Episcopal Church, called 
to urge Street Spirit to report on the 
release of James Tramel from prison and 
his new life as a priest in the Episcopal 
diocese. I reminded her that Street Spirit 
has been reporting with great outrage on 
the epidemic of hate crimes and murders 
committed against homeless people. 
Reporting on the good works and basic 
humanity of a man imprisoned for such a 
crime would completely “subvert our par- 
adigm,” to say the least. 

She replied that she knew all about that, 
and proceeded to tell me that she had gone 
up to several homeless vendors of Street 
Spirit and told them about Tramel’s prison 
sentence and asked them to sign letters ask- 
ing for his release on parole. Every vendor, 
she said, reacted with compassion and felt 
that Tramel had already served enough time 
and agreed to sign the letters. 

The homeless vendors of Street Spirit 
publicly declared their mercy and forgive- 
ness for a young man who had been con- 
victed of the second-degree murder of a 
homeless man. They were right to sign 
those letters, and J am proud of the ven- 
dors for their compassion. * — 
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Father James Tramel embraces his sister, Julie Rincon, upon arriving home from prison after serving a 20-year sentence. 
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“It’s not possible to see an act of violence against any person 
‘one who is vulnerable because they’re living on the street — and not have it echo my own 


— and especially against some- 


responsibility. I think all of us have a part in it when we don’t step up to provide more home- 
less shelters, when we don’t step up to provide more resources, when our inaction is a part of 
more people being on the street and more people being victimized.” — Father James Tramel _ 


Forgiveness is an essential part of heal- 
ing the wounds of this society. Our afflu- 
ent society has utterly refused to forgive 


homeless people for falling prey to pover- 


ty and disability, and for lacking housing 
and heath care and an income. Instead, it 
has criminalized them. But when the chips 
were down, homeless people in Berkeley 
were ready instantly to offer their forgive- 
ness to James Tramel and to say that he 
deserved release from prison. 

HATE CRIMES AGAINST THE HOMELESS 

In California and across the nation, 
homeless people have been stalked and 
assaulted, beaten, set on fire, slashed with 
knives and shot to death. Many of these 
attacks are committed by impressionable 
young people who are influenced by the 
public defamation of homeless people by 
the media and politicians. 

Yet even as Street Spirit and the 
National Coalition for the Homeless calls 
on the federal government to investigate 
the rising extent of these hate crimes, 
homeless advocates are.aware that calling 
for more severe prison sentences is not a 
solution in itself, for it merely results in 
throwing away young people into the hell- 
ish violence of the prison system. 

The story of Father James Tramel 
shows the other side of this story, and 
calls into question whether throwing away 
human beings into dehumanizing prisons 
is part and parcel of the same merciless 
society that throws poor people out onto 
the streets to become homeless. 

A LITTLE HELP FROM HIS FRIENDS 

With a little help from his friends, 
Tramel found his way into the ordained 
priesthood in the most unlikely setting of 
all. Attending seminary at Church 
Divinity School of the Pacific (CDSP) in 
Berkeley while locked behind bars at 
Vacaville and Solano prisons almost 
seems impossible without teleportation. 

Yet Tramel accomplished this feat with 
the aid of many dedicated accomplices 
who helped him slide through the barriers 


of bars and prison walls — in spirit, at 


least — to attend seminary and prepare 
for the ministry while still imprisoned. 
Tramel’s seminary studies, his ordina- 
tion as a priest, and his release on parole 
owe a great deal to the scores of friends 
he made in seminary at CDSP, in the 
Good Shepherd Episcopal Church that 


sponsored him, and in the Episcopal 
Diocese, where Bishop William Swing 


-was a courageous and outspoken support- 


er of Tramel’s release and ordination. 

Red Stevens, who earned his Ph.D and 
M. Div degrees at CDSP, was a teaching 
assistant at the seminary when he began 
reading Tramel’s tests and essays. Stevens 
said he thought his essays “were wonder- 
ful” and clearly resulted from intensive 
work and an intelligent mind. Then, 
Stevens visited him at Vacaville prison and 
was amazed that Tramel had produced 
such quality work under such difficult con- 
ditions in the overcrowded prison. 


“When I went to visit him,” Stevens 
said, “I was even more surprised because 
he told me where he had to work. All he 
had was the space of a lower bunk and the 
space underneath it to store all his books 
and materials. He wrote his papers sitting 
on a crate in this room with 200 other 


guys. So, it was not like he had any kind of. 
private study space or anything like that. 


He was just in 4 huge dorm in a converted 
storage facility in Vacaville.” 

He visited Tramel over 40 times in 
prison, and, as a former lawyer, helped 
Tramel with some of his parole appeals. 
Stevens said, “The parole system seems to 
be pretty impervious to anything but polit- 
ical pressure. No appeals to the justice of 
the system seem to work from within it.” 

To apply that political pressure, nearly 
the entire seminary community wrote let- 
ters on his behalf, and Bishop William 
Swing used the full weight of his influence 


on behalf of Tramel’s release. Stevens said, 


“I’m still not sure it would have happened 
without the amount of support from the leg- 
islature, from the larger church, from the 
bishop of California who went to the prison 
and ordained him in prison.” 


The Rev. Richard Helmer, now the 
vicar at Christ Episcopal Church in San 
Francisco, was a seminary student at 
CDSP when he became aware that his fel- 
low students were taping seminary classes 
to send to Tramel in prison. Helmer’s 
next-door. neighbor at CDSP, Stephanie 
Green, would become James’ fiancée, and 


- she told Helmer about his story. 


Helmer learned that dozens of seminary 
students and Good Shepherd church mem- 
bers had visited James while he was in 
prison, and many became his close friends 


and grew deeply dedicated to the cause of 
helping him prepare for the priesthood. 

_ After Helmer was ordained as an 
Episcopal priest in- 2002, Tramel asked him 
to coordinate the support he was receiving 
from the seminary and church community. 
Helmer became one of Tramel’s best 
friends and served as chair of the Citizens 


Committee to Parole James Tramel. 
“Richard Helmer was really at the 


heart of the effort to win my release,” 
Tramel said in an interview with Street 
Spirit. Helmer ended up guiding the effort 
of more than 200 supporters in supporting 
Tramel’s efforts to win release on parole. 
Rev. Helmer said, “James has always 


_ been a powerful example to me of redemp- 


tion; and he also models, to me, an enor- 
mous amount of personal integrity, and a 
solidarity with people who are less fortu- 
nate. What I have learned from James is 
the power of telling the truth and how that 


brings healing to people’s lives and 


empowers people who have been margin- 
alized. It also is what sets people free. He 
has been a profound witness of that pas- 
sage of John’s gospel that says that the 
truth will set you free.” 

Linda Finch Hicks has been a member 
of Good Shepherd for 20 years, and both 
she and her young daughter witnessed the 
same honesty described by Helmer. She 
began taping weekly services at Good > 
Shepherd for Tramel to listen to in jail. In 
one of those tapes, her daughter asked 
Tramel why he was in prison. 

She said, “He wrote a letter to her when 
she was seven or eight that was really good. 
He wrote it in terms she could understand. © 
He has always acknowledged what he did 
and his remorse for it, and he was that way 
with the children.” Later, the letter was read 
to the entire congregation. She said, “I just 
thought it was really wonderful that he 
could talk about it that way. He didn’t try 
and talk above the kids. He talked in a way 
that they could understand.” 

Now that Father Tramel has been 
released from prison, he is one of the priests 
who ministers to the Good Shepherd. 
church. She said, “It’s great having him 
there. He’s really been called to be the 
priest that he is. He preached on Easter 
Sunday. It was the first time he preached in 
person. It was very moving. He talked 
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New Life Arises from the House of the Dead 


Interview by Terry Messman 


locked up — even behind prison bars. 


Street Spirit: You have taken a remark- 
able journey to reach this point. Today 
you’re a free man, an ordained priest at 
Good Shepherd Episcopal Church, and 
you’re engaged to be married. But could 
you tell us where you spent the last two 
decades of your life? 

Father James Tramel: Well, the last 
- nearly 21 years I spent in the California 
Department of Corrections, serving a 15- 
to-life prison term for the crime of sec- 
ond-degree murder. 


Spirit: /s it true that during your time — 


in prison, you became the first person 
we're aware of to be ordained to the 
Episcopal priesthood while incarcerated? 

Rev. Tramel: Yes, that’s true. I was 
also the first inmate admitted to the 


Church Divinity School of the Pacific in — 


Berkeley, which has been around for more 
than 110 years now. 

Spirit: What crime resulted in your 
being imprisoned. as such a young man? 
Can you tell us what happened? 


The Street Spirit Interview 
with Father James Tramel 


r more than 20 years, James Tramel lived in a prison system where the gate- 
keepers and guards had the keys, and inmates were locked behind prison walls, 
sometimes for their entire lives. On the first day of his release from Solano 
Prison, Tramel was given the keys to his own church, Good Shepherd Episcopal 

Church in Berkeley. It was a deeply symbolic moment of liberation when a young man 
locked away for life by society had now been entrusted with the keys to the sanctuary. 

His deliverance from prison occurred shortly before Easter Sunday in 2006, and when 
Father Tramel gave his first sermon at Good Shepherd on Easter, there was a clear echo 
of the Easter moment of resurrection when the tomb was opened. His Easter sermon was 
a meditation on five words that had come to him: "Resurrection happens in the tomb." 
| Those words are not merely a metaphor. From prisoners and their families, he has heard 
that his release from prison “was a great sign of hope to many men:still in prison." 

I interviewed Father Tramel in the Good Shepherd Episcopal Church, in the sanc- 
tuary where he first preached as a free man this Easter, after spending more than 20 
years in prison for his role in the murder of a homeless man, Michael Stephenson. 

-Good Shepherd is the oldest church in Berkeley, a beautiful structure with a large 
stained-glass image over the altar depicting Christ as the Good Shepherd watching 
over lost sheep. The image seems singularly meaningful, given the way it portrays the 
spiritual life as focused on caring for the lost sheep, the outcast and marginalized, the 
strangers, the refugees, the poor, the homeless, hungry ones — and the prisoners. 

Father James Tramel used to appear in spirit here at Good Shepherd on Sunday 
mornings, even while he was still bodily in prison. He gave long-distance sermons to 
this Berkeley congregation over the prison telephone. He had ministered to this con- 
| gregation many times before he ever had been physically inside this building. 

Father Tramel had been here in spirit only, even while his body was locked up 
behind prison walls. It seems a profound image of how you cant keep the Spirit 


Rey. Tramel: I was 17 years old and a 
student at a school that prepares young 
men and women for the U.S. service acad- 
emies. I had received a nomination to the 
U.S. Air Force Academy, and had planned 


- to be an officer and pilot in the Air Force. 


One night, a group of students from the 
school were returning from-a movie and we 
saw another student from our school who 
was surrounded by some gang members in 
Santa Barbara. They were harassing him 
and one of them had pulled a knife on him. 
So I intervened and got between them. 
There was a bit of scuffling, but we all got 
away safely. But as young men often are, 
we were very angry and hot-headed and 
wanted to go back the next night to stand 
our ground and to confront them, and not 
be pushed off the main thoroughfare, State 
Street in Santa Barbara. 


Spirit: Did you feel it was an affront to 
your dignity, or did you feel endangered 
or under attack? 


Rev. Tramel: What bothered me the 


Father James Tramel, newly released from prison, at Good Shepherd Episcopal. 


God most embraces the people that society rejects. Jesus 
ministered with the outcasts. He was with the lepers, he 
was with the prostitutes, he was with the people who had 
no homes, he was with all of society's marginalized. 


most was that three of them had ganged up 
on this one student. It was the bullying 
aspect of it that made me so angry. 

The next night, I and Eric, a dorm mate 
who was hit and kicked the previous night, 
and my codefendant, David Kurtzman, 
decided that we were going to go back out 
to the same place. Not long before leaving, 
David ‘decided that he-should bring his 
knife, because a knife had been pulled the 
night before. And I agreed to that, and I 
carried it off the school grounds for him. 
Throughout the evening, we saw a number 
of people that we thought might have been 
these same gang members, but that turned 
out not to be. 

Late in the night, we were separated 
from Eric, and were returning through the 
park in Santa Barbara, not far from the 
courthouse, and heard music coming from 
a bandstand gazebo. I suggested to David 
that we check it out; perhaps it was one of 
the people from the night before. David 
had long since had his knife back with 
him. Once I had walked into this gazebo, 


and walked up the stairs, I saw Michael, 
who was hanging out there for the night. 
He had his bedroll and he was sitting up, 
and had a radio playing. 


Spirit: He was a homeless man sleep- 
ing in the park? 

Rev. Tramel: He was identified as 
being homeless. But his family doesn’t 
quite agree with that. They’ve identified © 
him more as transient. But it was clear to 
me immediately that he wasn’t one of the 
gang members. He wasn’t anyone who 
was any kind of threat to us. And I had 
crossed to the other side of the gazebo and 
had my back to Michael. 

Then I heard a noise behind me, and 
coughing, and I heard Michael say, “No, 
my friend!” I turned around and I saw 
David over him, and Michael was on his 
hands and knees; and I thought at first, he 
was sick and that David was helping him. 
Then I saw him collapse and I saw the 
knife in David’s hand, and I saw him inflict 
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about resurrection is from the tomb. 

“The day he arrived at church was pretty 
amazing. This was something we were all 
very, very excited about. Last year when he 
was up for parole, and he was refused 
release by the governor, we all found out 
around Easter and it was just crushing. So 
when it went through this year, we were 
just very excited. It’s so great just to see 
him out being an ordinary person.. It’s 
something we’ve all been imagining for a 
long time — imagining him preaching and 
presiding over worship.” 

SACRAMENTAL PRISON GRAPE JUICE 

Father Tramel was ordained as an 
Episcopal priest by Bishop William 
Swing on June 18, 2005, in the prison vis- 
iting room. More than 30 priests, seminar- 
ians, church members and inmates from 
his prison congregation attended. 

Rev. Helmer described the highly 


’ unusual scene-of the first ordination ever 


held in a prison. “It was a profoundly 
moving experience. We were permitted to 
gather in the visiting area of the prison. 
We gathered on the patio and sang hymns 
and it became a place of holiness — a 
church for us. It was deeply moving to see 
him celebrate Eucharist with us.” 

Stevens said that they had to be innov- 
ative about finding bread and wine for 
communion because prison rules prohibit- 
ed bringing anything in with them. “It was 
just very spiritual to see James in front of 
his family,” he said. “James was permit- 
ted to administer Holy Communion to his 
mom and dad and his sister and all of us 
there. It was just a croissant and grape 
juice from the vending machines because 


in. But there was such a warmth of spirit 
there, it was just very memorable.” 

Linda Finch Hicks also traveled to. the 
prison for the ordination. She said, “It was 
just indescribable to be at something like 


that in a prison. All the clergy wore red- 


stoles. So you saw all the people arriving 
at the prison with these red stoles around 
their necks. There was just a tremendous 
amount of joy. It’s very powerful to watch 


the bishop and everybody lay hands on 
James, and have something that usually 
happens in the cathedral happen in a place 
like that. It was incredible.” 


THE LIGHT IN THE DARKNESS 


Red Stevens ended up visiting Tramel at 
least 40 times in prison. At first, he said, the 


prison atmosphere felt oppressive. “But 


within a few visits getting to know James, it 
became a refuge to go and visit him. It was 


just a very peaceful experience to visit him 


and just very heartening.” 

Stevens said that he was most 
impressed with Tramel’s concern for his 
fellow prisoners. He said, “He had a way 
of building up, of encouraging, of finding 
the bright spot in relationships and the 


we weren’t allowed to bring anything else _ turning point where something turns from 


darkness to light. He had that way of find- 
ing a spark of light in a dark place.” 
Finding a spark of light in a very dark 
place is the best description possible for 
Father Tramel’s odyssey from the dark- 
ness of 20 years in prison to the bright 
light of a new day of deliverance. He was 
released from prison on March 12, 2006. 
It is impossible to spend time with 
Father James Tramel and not come away 


convinced that this is a decent man with a 
genuine spiritual calling and a deep com- 
mitment to serving humanity through his 
life and ministry. He will.always remem- 
ber Michael Stephenson, and some part of 
his life’s work will always be dedicated to 
Michael’s memory. A master’s thesis on 
the prison system that he did for his semi- 
nary degree was dedicated to Michael. 

Rev. Helmer said, “I know he feels the 
debt he owes to Michael and Michael’s 
family is something that he will never be 
able to fully repay and I think that is part 
of what motivates him. His compassion 
comes from a recognition of that, and a 
powerful sense that he owes so much to 
Michael’s memory.” 

In an interview with Street Spirit, Father 
Tramel said it best: “It’s not possible to see 
an act of violence against any person — 
and especially against someone who is vul- 
nerable because they’re living on the street 
— and not have it echo my own responsi- 
bility. I think all of us have a part in it when 
we don’t step up to provide more homeless 
shelters, when we don’t step up to provide 
more resources, when our inaction is a part 
of more people being on the street and more 
people being victimized.” 


Sean 


Rev. James Tramel and Rev. Stephanie Green at the altar of Good Shepherd Church. 
They met when Stephanie visited James in prison, and are engaged to be married. 
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what turned out to be the final wound. 


Spirit: Where did the final wound fall? 
Rev. Tramel: He cut his neck, his 
throat. I yelled at David to stop and he 


- looked up at me and looked very different: 


from the young man that I had known for a 
couple weeks. He looked very crazed, and 
it was terrifying. David said we. should 


leave. “Let’s get out of here,” that’s what 


he said. To my shame, | ran away, and fol- 
lowed him and didn’t.stay to help Michael. 


Spirit: Those were poignant final 
words. What was it he said? “No, ay 
Jriend. . 

Rev. Tramel: 


: “No, my friend.” 
Michael’s last words. 


Spirit: His last words were a plea for 
mercy. So Michael was dead, and you 
went back to the school without calling 


' the police? 


Rev. Tramel: We went back to the 
school. We didn’t call the police. We 
talked about it in the room. It was uncer- 
tain to me whether or not he was dead, 
whether or not he could be helped. Eric, 
two of my other roommates and I went 
back, and at that time we were certain that 
he had died. 


Spirit: Four of you went back to the 
park? 

Rey. Tramel: Four of us went back. 
Then we decided — again, this was from 
not very clearsighted 17-year-olds — we 
decided that we were going to keep it a 
secret and not tell anyone. And that lasted 
all of about six hours. The police came 
and arrested me a little later that day, 
about 16 hours after the crime happened. 


Spirit: You have been very open in 
acknowledging your responsibility for the 
murder even though you didn’t have the 
knife, and your friend is the one who 
stabbed him and ended his life. Why do 
you feel you bear responsibility? : 

Rev. Tramel: | feel that I bear respon- 
sibility because I was the one that encour- 
aged my roommates to go out and con- 


front the gang. I was the one saying that _ 


we should respond to force with force. 
And if it had not been for that, we would 


not have been out there that evening at all. 


_ That’s not to say that David Kurtzman 


wouldn’t have ended up hurting some per- 
son; but he wouldn’t have hurt Michael. 
Looking back on it in hindsight, I could 
have persuaded my roommates to go to 
the police or go to the school officials, or 
just to not go back:to that place. And there 
would have been a different outcome. 
Spirit: Street Spirit has been docu- 
menting a terrible epidemic of violence, 


assaults and murders of homeless people 


across the nation. Your story is the other 
side of this phenomenon: What happens to 
a young man sent to prison for-a crime 
against a homeless person. So when you 
look at this wave of hate crimes against 
homeless people, what do you make of it? 
Rev. Tramel: | am outraged by it, like 


- you are outraged by it, and perhaps in a 
’ much more personal and poignant way, 


because I know that 20 years ago, I had a 
part in a similar crime. So it’s not possible 
to see an act of violence against any per- 
son — and especially against someone 
who is vulnerable because they’re living 
on the street — and not have it echo my 
own responsibility, my own part in it. 

I think that all of us have a part in it 
when we don’t step up to provide more 
homeless shelters, when we don’t step up 
to provide more resources, when our inac- 
tion is a part of more people being on the 
street and more people being victimized. 

We all play some role in that violence. 
Violence can be active, like it was for 
David Kurtzman; and violence can be 
inactive, through indifference or not mak- 


ing the right choices. 


Spirit: Gandhi said poverty is the 
worst form of violence, so if our society 
lets people be engulfed by poverty, we are 
all letting them fall prey to that violence. 
Now, you went to prison in 1986, during 
the Reagan era, right when homelessness 


_began escalating due in part to federal 


housing cutbacks. So during the 20 years 
you spent in prison, homelessness has 


been greatly expanding. Have you noticed - 


that as you go to work in San Francisco? 
And what do you make of that? 

Rev. Tramel: I’ve noticed two things, 
and that is that during the decline in 
resources in the community for people 


_ Father James Tramel with his mother (left) and sister (right) on the day of his 


release from prison after serving a 20-year sentence. 


that are homeless, and during the decline 


in resources in the community for people 


- that are mentally ill, the prisons have 
taken up the slack. The prisons have been 


the place that so many mentally ill and so 
many homeless people have been shuffled 
off and removed from seciety’s sight. I 
think that is a tragedy, that so many men 
who really aren’t criminals, are unfortu- 


‘nately treated as criminals because they 


were sleeping in the wrong place, or they 
were vagrant or begging, or they were 
vulnerable to some of the addictive drugs, 
or they were stealing something to cay, 
and have ended up in pas or in prison. 


Spirit: They weren’t criminals. They 
were CRIMINALIZED. 

Rev. Tramel: Right. I saw and got to 
know a great many people who were home- 


_ less and their only stable home was the 


Department of Corrections. | began to 
know something of their lives then. And 
since I’ve been out, it’s impossible to walk 
anywhere in Berkeley or in San Francisco, 
and if your eyes are open and your heart is 


- Open, to not see how many homeless peo- 
ple there are. One of the things that has_ 


struck me and shocked me is how people 


walk down the street and stare straight 


ahead, or look as though they see right 
through people that are homeless. 
On my walk in San Francisco from the 


24th Street Bart Station and where I work — 


a couple blocks away, I’ve gotten to know 
a number of homeless people, gotten to 
know their names. 


Spirit: How did you come to know 
them? 

Rey. Tramel: Because they stop me on 
the street, or I stop them on the street and 


~ we talk. Some of my colleagues have com- 


mented that when they’re wearing their 
(clerical) collar and walking on the streets, 
it makes them a target for being hit up for 
money or some other kind of assistance. On 
that particular walk there, what’s really 
remarkable is, not once have I been hit up 
for money. I’ve been hit up for prayer, and 
I’ve been hit up for a handshake.-I think 
what happens is that right away I look them 


in the eye and right away I ask their names, 


and ask how they’re doing. 


Spirit: You know,.I don’t think there’s 
one person in a hundred that asks. their 
name, even when they give money. You 
have to know that’s a rare thing. 

Rev. Tramel: I have given money on 


the streets a number of times in different 


places. In Berkeley, I have been hit up for 
money, but I always ask for their names. 


Spirit: Teddy Knight of your Good 
Shepherd Church in Berkeley called me to 
suggest that I write.an article about you. I 
smiled and told her, “You realize you’re 
coming to Street Spirit, the paper that’s 
been documenting hate crimes against 
homeless people.” Her answer was, “I 
went up to several of Street Spirit‘s home- 
less vendors and told them about James’ 


case and asked them to write letters to the 
parole board saying that he had served 
enough time.” She said that they all com- 
pletely agreed and signed letters. Do you 
find that rather remarkable that homeless 
vendors would be so understanding and 
be on your side, even though they knew 
the man who lost his life was homeless? 
Rev. Tramel: | think that answer from 
those men is a testament to their humanity 
and compassion. I think that a lot of peo- 
ple, when they walk by or drive by, they 
don’t really think of the person they’re ~ 
seeing on the street as having the whole 
range of feelings. I think that answer is_ 


~ such a testament to their sensitivity, and 


their having lived some tough times, and 
their having some compassion for some- 
one that’s gone through something tough. 
I think the fact that they can be forgiving 
is at the heart of what we in the church see 
as the Christian life — that they believe in 


the possibility of redemption. 


Spirit: When I was told of their 
answer, I felt those vendors were the real 
parole board, and ruled in favor of you. 

Let’s go back to the impact of your 
trial and sentence in 1986. You’re a very 
young man, you’re only 17, and you have 
been found guilty of second-degree mur- 
der. What did you feel at that moment? 
Did you feel the verdict was unfair? 

_.Rev. Tramel: I felt guilty. It was 
unclear to me at the time, as a young man, 
exactly what I was guilty of. My attorney 
had persuaded me to turn down the plea 


. bargain that would have resulted in my 


parole 17 years ago. 


Spirit: What?! [. stunned] 
Rey. Tramel: I was offered voluntary 
manslaughter with six years, at half time. 


Spirit: Half time meaning you would 
have been out in three years? 
Rev. Tramel: Out in three years. 


Spirit: Why in the world did your 
attorney tell you to turn that down? Did 
he think you would be acquitted? 

Rev. Tramel: He thought that I’d be 
acquitted because I didn’t wield the 
weapon, and I didn’t know that David was 
going to attack Michael. 


Spirit: That makes sense to me and- 
might be grounds for acquittal. So you . 
believed your attorney that you might be 
acquitted, and went through with a trial 
instead of taking the plea bargain. 
Instead, the jury found you guilty. 

- Rev. Tramel: And | say all that to say 
I ended up with a great deal more time. 


But when you feel guilty, when you know 


that someone has lost their life through 
your actions and your inactions, there is a 
certain piece of the jury saying guilty that 
lets it sink down deep inside you, where 
you have to really accept it and really face 
it. That’s where I was at with this. I 
wasn’t thinking about what I had lost. I 
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“was facing in the starkest turns what 


Michael had lost. © 


Spirit: When I first heard about your 
story and the heavy verdict, I thought 
about how many young men are involved 
in things like this in their foolish and 
wilder years. I thought of what Hermann 
Hesse once wrote: The judge looks down 
at the condemned man and, in-one 
instance, sees all the impulses and feels 
all the emotions that drove the condemned 
man and understands those impulses are 
within him, too. Yet in the next moment, 


he turns a blind eye to that and sentences — 


him to death, or to life in prison. 

Rev. Tramel: Responding to that 
thought, in the last 20 years, there have 
been countless teachers, prison guards, 
attorneys, priests, district attorneys, and 
doctors who have told me, “When I was 
16 or 17, me and my friends did exactly. 
the same thing — in terms of going out to 
get in a confrontation and stand up to 
some other kids we had a disagreement 
with.” And they recognized how their 
own lives could have gone horribly 
wrong, and how they could have been a 
part of someone else losing their life. 


Spirit: Exactly. Yet too often our legal 
system’s only methodology is convicting 
someone and laying down the full, merci- 
less severity of the law on a young man, 
and taking away much of your life — even 
though so many 17-year-old boys have 
gone through something similar. 


Rev. Tramel: I think when you’re 17 — 


_years old, you. don’t expect your friend or 
other kids at school to do something that 


_you yourself wouldn’t do. So while | Well, you cant really return 
“ean pass it on: and I had an opportunity to 


expected to go out and maybe get in a fist- 
- fight or a shouting match with these other 
kids, I could not envision David stabbing 
somebody, let alone someone who had 
nothing at all to do with the gang we had 
confronted the night before. 


Spirit: And he remains in prison? 
Rev. Tramel: He remains in prison. 


_ ‘Spirit: During the 20 years you were 
in prison, there was a great increase in 
capital punishment in California. What 
are your thoughts on the death penalty? 

Rev. Tramel: I am wholly and 
unequivocally opposed to the death penal- 
ty. Not because I don’t think there are 

-crimes that are horrific tragedies.. There 
are crimes for which even I would say, 


“We're never going to let you out.” But 


we can’t teach that violence is not the 
answer by killing people. The death 
penalty satisfies our thirst for vengeance, 
not justice — and that, I think, is a sin. 


Spirit: I’ve heard that you were the 
youngest man in San Quentin. What was it 
like to be that young in San Quentin? — 

Rev. Tramel: Well, on day one, it was 
terrifying. I think that feeling, though, 


isn’t just confined to my being the 


youngest person there. Anyone_new in 
prison, I think, at any age, whether you 
admit it or not, when you walk in, you’re 
scared. Perhaps more so for me at that 
age. But I was lucky. 


- Spirit: In what way? 

Rev. Tramel: There were a couple of 
guys I met that were older and had been in 
prison for many years, and were never 
going to get out — and they looked out for 
me. They helped me early on to make the 
right kind of choices about how I was going 
to spend my time in prison, and avoid get- 
ting sucked into all the great many things in 
prison that can just erode a human being. 
That was a real gift that they gave to.me. 


Spirit: Which is, again, an example of 


The prisons have been the place that so many mentally ill 
and-so many homeless people have been shuffled off and 
removed from society’s sight. I think that is a tragedy, that 
so many men who really aren’t criminals, are unfortunate- 
ly treated as criminals because they were sleeping in the - 
wrong place, or they were vagrant or begging. ee 


unexpected humanity from an unexpected 


source — just as with your earlier exam- 


ple of the homeless person's humanity. — 
Rev. Tramel: Right, right. And later in 
‘my lifé in prison, when I had many ‘years 
under my belt, I was able to return it. 
‘Well, you can’t really return it, but you 


pass that on to new, young kids — 
younger and younger kids are now com- 
ing to prison — and to try to help them. 


Spirit: What was it like to be in prison 
for 20 years? What kind of toll did that 
take on your body and mind? 

Rey. Tramel: Twenty years in prison 
makes men or destroys them. And by the 
grace of God, I became a better man in 
that time. Also by God’s grace, there’s not 
a shred of bitterness in me about all that 
time. I’m very happy with who | am today, 
and there is not a single person in my life 
‘who I would give up to have any of that 
prison time back. Let’s say I had that deal 
where I would have been out 17 years ago 
or something. There’s no one in my life 
now that I could say I could live without. 
I’m happy with my life. I’m happy with 
who.I am/and where I am. 

And I felt that way before I was released 
to come to Berkeley. I felt that way last 
year after the governor said no. I wasn’t 
happy that I was in prison, but I was happy 
with who I was as a man. And that hap- 
pened for me during that 20 years in prison. 


Spirit: /t was really striking when I 
first heard of the lasting friendships you 
made in prison and the way you minis- 
tered to fellow inmates when they were 


dying. That wasn’t a wasted life, not at 


all. But what effect did you see a long 
prison term having on other inmates? 

Rev. Tramel: On many inmates, it 
erodes their identity to the point that they 
are dependent upon the institution, and 
they are dependent upon how other men 
in the prison see them, for their identity. 
They’re not separate from the gang cul- 
ture; they’re not separate from the drug 
culture. They lose themselves. And they 
don’t know how to find their way back. 
And many, many, never do. 


Spirit: So, far from rehabilitating the 
prisoner, prison often has the opposite 


_ effect. and is a torturous, destructive expe- 


rience. Is there a way-that prison could 
promote transformation and help remake 
someone's life, instead'of destroying it? 

« “Rev. Tramel: I think that it is possi- 
ble. In California, they have this great 


contrast between people with indetermi- 


‘nate:sentences and those with determinate 
sentences. Those with indeterminate sen- 
tences have to do all kinds of things to 
change their lives, to prove that they are 
suitable for parole — and hardly any ever 
get out. In the last 10 years or more, only 
about 200 out of 30,000 lifers have gotten 


out. It’s not even fair to call most of them — 


lifers, because they’re not sentenced to 
life terms, but are serving indeterminate 
terms of 15 years to the possibility of life. 

Then you have this great, vast expanse 
of people_with determinate sentences who 
have two years, four years, or 10 years to 
do. They know no matter what they do in 
prison, no matter the lack of change, they 
do get out, and often go on to commit other 
crimes and continue that cycle. So 
California is letting out folks who do noth- 


- ing to change, and refusing to let out those 


who are making changes in their lives. It 
doesn’t work. It has given us in the last 20 
years, a prison system that has gone from 
24,000 inmates to 160,000 inmates. 


Spirit: That’s an unbelievable increase. 

Rev. Tramel: We now have today more 
corrections officers — some 29,000 correc- 
tional officers — than we had prisoners in 
1980. I think that if people commit serious 
or violent crimes, they should go to prison, 
they should be punished. But if you close 
off the possibility of reconciliation, if you 
close off the possibility of returning to the 
community and again being accepted as a 
citizen, then it isn’t possible to transform 
your life. I believe that it’s impossible to 
experience forgiveness and to have your 
life transformed if you cannot perceive the 
possibility of reconciliation at the end. If 
that hope, if that glimmer isn’t there, then 
men continue to descend into the only place 
where they are accepted — and that is in 
criminal circles. 


Spirit: During your time in prison, did 
you see abusive conditions that could be 
corrected if society had the will? 


The heart of our mission at 
Pastoral Care Services was 
that no one should die alone in 


i 


| the prison. For many years, 


| 


| people had been dying alone 
| in their cells, and it was a 


i 


great tragedy. No one is dying 
alone in the California 
Medical Facility anymore. 


Rev. Tramel: | think that one of the 


greatest abuses of the human condition in 
California prisons today is the woefully 
inadequate health care. There are men and 
women dying for lack of health care, or 
lack of the resources necessary to provide 
appropriate health care. Sometimes that is 
through incompetent doctors, heartless 
doctors; but often it is because the med- 
ical staff don’t have the resources they 
need. They don’t have enough people 
working there. They need more nurses, 
they need more doctors. And now the fed- 
eral courts are compelling the Department 
of Corrections to make some changes. I 
worry and I pray about how many will 
continue to die until that happens. 


Spirit: And you were with them as they 
were dying. You started an Episcopal con- 
‘gregation in prison, beginning with a 
prayer group. Were you moved to do this 
because of your work in counseling peo- 


- ple who were dying in prison? 


Rev. Tramel: In 1993, I was the coor- 


 dinator for the Pastoral Care Services 


Program at the California Medical Facility, 
which is a hospice program in the prison. - 


Spirit: An actual hospice for dying 
prisoners? Why were you interested in 
becoming involved with this very tough 
kind of ministry? 

Rev. Tramel: [ was recruited to come 
work there. ] had been working for the last 
couple of years prior to that in the Blind 
Project at the California Medical Facility, 
which produces books on tape for the blind 


around the country. Father Jack Isbell, who — 


was the director of the program, encour- 
aged me to come work for him as coordina-: 
tor of the hospice program. 

There were 11 inmates that worked full 
time for the program and we had about 50 
volunteers. My job was to coordinate their 
activities. There were about 500 inmates. 
there that are HIV positive. There are three 
hospital floors that have chronic care, acute 
care and assisted living, and a 10-bed hos- 
pice. The hospice was built during my 
tenure at the Pastoral Care Services: The 
primary mission was twofold: one was to 
be spending time with men who were ter- 
minally ill, most of them due to medical 
complications from the HIV/AIDS virus, 
and others had other illnesses: cancer, liver 
failure, hepatitis. We would spend time 
with them and get to know them and 
become friends with them. 

Then, when men became very ill, and 
the doctors determined that they could die 
within 72 hours, we would put them on a 
24-hour-a-day vigil, and someone would 
be with them at all times. The heart of our 

_mission at Pastoral Care Services was that 
no one should die alone in the prison. For 
many years in the prisons, people had 


been dying alone — dying in their cells - 


— and it was a great tragedy. That came 
to an end with Pastoral Care Services. No 
one is dying alone in the California 
Medical Facility anymore. 


Spirit: What an amazing achievement 
in a prison. | : 

Rev. Tramel: So in the time that I was 
there, and sitting with so many men that 
were facing their life’s end, the questions of 
mortality were very much in my face. I was 
sitting with men in their last hours. It’s not 
possible to do that without reflecting on it, 
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when you walk away from someone in their : 


last moments of living. So it was making 
me confront really deep questions. I was 
still wrestling with a great deal of guilt 
about my involvement in Michael’s death. | 
was really, at that time, still running from 
God. I had grown up in a Southern Baptist 
Church that had lots of hellfire and brim- 
stone sermons, and I just had a very hard 
time thinking that God could possibly for-. 
give me. But I was there at least trying to be 
the Prodigal Son, and to help out where | 
could, and try in some way to make some 
amends for what I had done. 

And one night in August of 1993, I was 
woken up around one in the morning by a 
correctional officer who told me that they 
needed me in the hospital. 1 was the person 
that was on call to respond when people 
had taken a turn for the worse; so I knew 
what that call was for. I got down to the 
hospital and a nurse met me at the door and 
told me that Steve, who I had known for 
some time and knew well, was in trouble. I 
was surprised because he was supposed to 
live until he got out. But there was a prob- 
lem with his IV and fluid was aspirating. in 
his lungs and was drowning him. And the 
nurse told me, “James, he’s going to die in 
a few hours and he doesn’t know that he’s 
going to die.” 

I went down to his room and I was sur- 
prised to find him sitting up in a chair. | 
had expected him to be in bed, perhaps 
comatose. But he was sitting up in a chair 
because it was easier for him to breathe. 
So I pulled a chair up, and he was just as 
friendly and as happy as I had always 
known him to be. He didn’t seem at all 
surprised that I was coming in that time of 
morning, and we just talked, 

Then he started talking about his fami- 
ly and how much he was looking forward: 
to seeing them, and my heart just started 
breaking because I knew that he was 


- never going to see them again. 


Spirit: And he didn’t even know. 

Rev. Tramel: He didn’t know. I sus- 
pect that he sensed it, because this conver- 
sation before long turned to asking me 


‘what I thought happened after we die. Our 


training was that we were not supposed to 
push any particular viewpoint, but to be 
open to our clients’ own feelings. 

So we just talked about what different 
people believe; and that some people 
believe in heaven and hell and God, and. 
some people believe in reincarnation, and 
some people believe when you die, that’s 
just the end. We talked about a number of 
different beliefs. But at some point, Steve 
got really still; and he looked at me with 
quiet eyes, and he said to me, “James, 
what do you believe?” : 

And it was like God was asking me, 
through him. And | knew that I was the last 
person that he was going to see, and that I 
had to give him the truest answer that I had. 
So I told him what I had, up until that point, 
been so afraid to claim for myself, and that 
is that I believe that God loves us immense- 
ly and that God can and will forgive all of 
us. And that we can spend the hereafter, 
and all that there is, with God. And that 
Jesus was a great example of God’s love, 
and that if we would just ask for forgive- 
ness, we can receive it. 


Spirit: So in ministering to him, you 
were also ministering to yourself. Or 
maybe he was ministering to. you. 

Rey. Tramel: | think he was minister- 
ing to me. It was definitely mutual. He 
bégan to have trouble breathing, and 
asked me to help him into bed. He rested 
for a bit, and then he looked at me, and he 
said, “James, I want that. I want to ask for 


pre-emptive: it’s there, waiting for us to 
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God’s forgiveness.” So we prayed togeth- 
er, and then with water from the prison 


sink that I just held in my hands, I bap- 
tized him. Not long after that, he died in 


my arms. I think that God’s forgiveness is: 


finally turn and accept it. 


Spirit: So you finally were able to 
accept that you could be forgiven. ; 

Rev. Tramel: I think that was the 
beginning — that was when | glimpsed it. 
It was a little while later before I really 
fully embraced it. 


Spirit: Did that experience lead to 
your developing a prison ministry? 

- Rev. Tramel: After that encounter 
with Steve, I left that room with a deep 
gift of faith. There was no doubt that God 
was very present and tangible in all of our 
lives. I just felt the sense of calling that I 
was trying to sort out, and I was having 


lots of conversations with Father Jack - 
-about it. At that time, I just thought the 


idea of my becoming a priest was crazy; I 
didn’t think there was any way it would 
be possible. I only had a high-school 
diploma at the time; I was in prison with a 
life sentence for murder. 7 


Spirit: You really were a long shot. 

Rey. Tramel: Pretty much a long shot, 
yeah. And I just came to a point of relent- 
ing, of saying “All right God, if this is 
what you want, you’re going to have to 
find a way to make it happen, because I 
can’t see how it will possibly ever hap- 
pen.” So I just started saying yes to the 
next step in front of me, and doors, big 
and small, opened along the way. 


Spirit: Your priesthood started behind 
bars, both in the ministry to dying prison- 
ers in the hospice, and then when you 
started a prayer group among your fellow 


prisoners. Did you form the prayer group . 


yourself or did it just come together? 

Rev. Tramel: [| started the prayer 
group at the California Medical Facility, 
and also started the group at Solano. 


Spirit: Why did you form a prayer 
group in such a seemingly inhospitable 
place? I mean, you could have gone on 
developing spiritually within, and you 
could have gone on ministering to dying 
prisoners without trying to form a congre- 
gation behind prison walls. 

Rey. Tramel: Because worship and 
especially liturgical worship is something 
you don’t do alone, if we can avoid it. It’s 
something we do in community. Whether 
praying together or coming together for 


Eucharist, all of our sacraments are in ~ 


community. Even the sacrament of recon- 
ciliation between an individual penitent 
and a priest is in community, and that 
priest is there representing the whole of 
the community. So I think it was impossi- 
ble for me to be on a path of following 


‘this call to ordained ministry, and to not 
be acting on that call where I was. 


Spirit: / just had the image of a flower 
growing out of concrete. It’s a hard place 
for faith to take root, ina prison ‘setting. 
Theére’s a lot of cynicism there, but there’s 


probably also a lot of depth there too, - 


given what people are going through. 
Rev. Tramel: | think that prison is 

very much a crucible that refines people, 

sometimes for good, sometimes for bad. I 


_ think that good people who have done bad — 


things are kind of distilled down until 
some of that bad stuff is kind of sloughed 
off. There are other people who are just in 


* prison and probably belong there and 


need to stay there, because they are seek- 
ing, at every turn, the opportunity to do 
evil. I think that, for them, prison deepens 
that darkness. 

Spirit: How were you able to be 
accepted as a seminary student at Church 
Divinity School of the Pacific (CDSP) 
even though you were behind bars? 

Rev. Tramel: A serendipitous phone 
call. In 1998, I called the registrar there to 
find information about what I needed to 
do next, just after getting my bachelor’s 
degree while in prison. | thought I would 
only be able to go to seminary after I was 
paroled from prison. We ended up having 


an amazing hour-long phone conversa-~ 


tion, and she said, “You know, | think that 
you should go ahead and apply because 
you’re coming up for parole, and if you 
get paroled, you may be able to just come 
ahead and go then.” 

So I went through the application 
process and took my graduate exams, and 
got letters of recommendation, and all the 
things you have to do. And the admissions 
committee came to the prison to interview 
me; the whole seminary ended up coming 
to the prison, in various stages throughout 
my seminary career. 

-A week later, I had my third parole 
hearing, and my parole was denied again. 
I informed the school that my parole was 


denied and that I wouldn’t be able to 


come to CDSP and attend. They had not 
made the decision, but | was pretty much 
calling to let them know they didn’t need 
to waste any more time on my applica- 
tion. I received a letter back saying that 
the full admissions committee had met 
and they had unanimously decided to 
admit me anyway. 


Spirit: What did that feel like to you? 

Rev. Tramel: Like God’s grace. Like 
another impossible door being opened. 
Like the possibility of reconciliation 
being held out before me. 


_ Spirit: I’ve heard the stories of CDSP 
students coming out and_-visiting you and 
helping you take classes at long distance. 
It is amazing how supportive the seminar- 
ians were to you. I look at the involvement 
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James Tramel in the prison visiting — 
room with his niece, Morgan Rincon. 


of the CDSP. students and I see the works 
of mercy and grace there. 

Rev. Tramel: You know, last Saturday, 
when our diocese gathered to elect a new 
bishop [to replace Bishop William Swing, 
who will soon retire], I ran into Arthur 
Holder, who is now the Dean of Academic 
Affairs for the Graduate Theological 


_ Union, but who was at the time the Dean of 


Academic Affairs for the Episcopal semi- 
nary (CDSP). And I thanked him. Initially, 
when they were first exploring my coming 
to the school, he had come out to the prison 
and met with education staff at the institu- 
tion, and they agreed to take this on. But 
they didn’t know when they got into it, 
how much work it was going to be, and 
what a commitment it was going to be, 
timewise and financially. 

It was a courageous decision on their 


part, and I was, and am, immensely grate- 


ful for it. And when I thanked Arthur 
Holder, he said to me, “I appreciate you 
saying that, but you need to know that you 
changed us too. It was good for this semi- 
nary where people come and are so often 
focused inward. This took this community 
and turned its focus outward.” He said, — 
‘“‘You’re gone, I’m gone, but the effects of 
it remain in that institution. It has changed 
because of it.”” That was powerful tome. 


Spirit: One of the things I found fasci- 
nating was that you preached long-dis- 
tance sermons over the prison telephone 
to the congregation at Good Shepherd 
Ghurch. Almost as if to underscore that 
this was a sermon delivered behind bars, 
the call would periodically be interrupted 
by a recording saying, “You are on the 
phone with an inmate of Solano State 


Prison.” What did it feel like.to give these 


sermons from state prison? 

Rey. Tramel: It’s very odd doing it on 
the phone because you can’t see people and 
you can’t hear them, so you don’t have the 
same kind of feedback. You are just really 
putting your faith in those words. I think, in 
doing that, you get a sense of the power of 
the Word, and how God is present in words, 
and how. God changes lives with words. I 
think I’ve learned to trust the words that are 
sent out of my heart when I’m in quiet 
times, reflective times. 

Preparing: the sermon is no different 
than it.is for any other member of the cler- 
gy of any other congregation. Finding 
quiet time, alone time, is hard in a prison; 
it’s a rare commodity there. But you pray 
about it and you put your heart into it and 
you think and you ruminate. In a sense, I 
feel that when you’re writing a good ser- 
mon, there’s a great part of you that has 
gotten out of the way to let the Spirit of 
God enter that process. I was often giving 


the very same sermon that I was deliver- 


ing here, at Good Shepherd, that evening 
to my congregation in prison. 


__ See Interview with Father Tramel page /5 
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Spirit: You’re engaged to Stephanie 
Green, a seminarian who visited you in 
prison. How did that come about? 

Rev. Tramel: We have been engaged 
for a very long time. We were engaged on 
Christmas Day of 2000. So it has been a 
very long engagement. But I felt and she 
felt that we did not want to get married 
while I was still in prison. It would be 
impossible in those circumstances to live 
out our deep sense of what marriage was, 
~and to give the kind of support and care 
you could afford one another in daily life, 
the sharing and being together, doing the 
dishes and going shopping, and looking 
after someone when they’ re sick — you 
just can’t do. 

So we decided that we would wait. It 
was impossible at any point to even set a 
date because we had no idea when I- was 


going to get out. Even when you learn that 


the parole board finds you suitable for 
release, that doesn’t necessarily mean 


you’re going to get out. So we haven’t yet _ 


set a date, and now we're enjoying the 
newfound freedom to actually go on some 
dates that don’t involve vending machines 
in the prison visiting room. 


Spirit: It’s an amazjng thing. How 
many sacraments is one guy going to rack 
up while in prison? [laughing] The sacra- 
ment of marriage. You celebrated the 
sacraments of Eucharist, baptism and rec- 
onciliation; you were present at the last 
rites. What about confirmation? Is it a 
~ sacrament in the Episcopal church? 

’ Rev. Tramel: Yes, it is. In the 
Episcopal church, only the bishop per- 

forms confirmation [the church’s initia- 
tion ceremony]. But people in my congre- 
gation were confirmed. I had worked it 
out where once a year the Right Reverend 
Jerry Lamb, the bishop of the Episcopal 
Diocese of Northern California, would 
come to our congregation at the prison. 


Spirit: So your prison congregation 
was actually producing new members for 
the Episcopal Church? 

Rev. Tramel: Yes, we were. We were 
converting people to the Episcopal faith. 


Spirit: And getting them confirmed. 

Rev. Tramel: And they were, yes. The 
bishop would come out once a year to 
confirm them. Our prison congregation, 
the St. Dismas Episcopal Chapel, was rec- 
ognized by the diocese of Northern 
California. St. Dismas -is the name attrib- 
uted by the church to the criminal who 
was hanging on the cross next to Jesus. 


Spirit: The good thief? 


Rey. Tramel: The good thief. The one 
who said have mercy on me; and Jesus 
told him, today you will be with me in 
paradise. What is ironic about Saint 
Dismas is that he is the only saint for 
whom there is absolute proof that he is a 
saint because Jesus said so. 


‘Spirit: That’s right! Who else? Not 
even Paul or St. Francis, because that 
was after the fact. 

Rev. Tramel: Yes. Everyone else, you 
determine it on the evidence of their life. 
But Jesus said so with Saint Dismas. And 
it’s the clearest example of how we can do 
nothing to earn God’s forgiveness — it is 
pure grace. and forgiveness is available 
for all of us. 


_ Spirit: That resonates so well with 
your story, and it’s such a good name for 
your prison church. Now, your ministry 
kept developing until you were ordained 
behind prison walls. Bishop William 
Swing encouraged your ministry from the 
beginning. It must have been an unforget- 
table experience when he presided over 
your ordination in the prison. 

Rev. Tramel: My ordination to the 
priesthood was one of those moments in 
life, maybe like when you get married or 
something like that, where you know that 
you’re exactly where God would have you 
be, and that you are exactly who you’re 
supposed to be. I remember when Bishop 
Swing placed his hands on my head, saying 
the words of consecration, and I could feel 
so very tangibly the connection, through 
him, with that deep call to service and min- 
istry that goes back to the apostles. It- was 
so very tangible in terms of connection. — 

Bishop Swing took off his stole and 
placed it around my neck and my shoul- 
ders, and gave it to me. That was a really 
important sign to me. I mean, all priests 
are vested with a stole when they’re 
ordained; but him giving me his stole, and 
making it my stole, seemed a very tangi- 
ble sign of the great faith that he had 
placed in me. He took an enormous risk. 
He put his name on the line as the senior 
bishop in the United States. He placed the 
name of the Episcopal Church and the 
Anglican community on the line. That 
stole was heavy! [laughing] 


Spirit: That was a very brave thing he 
did. | 

Rev. Tramel: One of the things that 
touched me and touched him was he was 
able to get to meet my parents. My parents 
were there and witnessed me being an 
ordained priest after having endured all this. 
They saw their son, for whom they had so 
many hopes and dreams, instead have a life 
that looked as though it was utterly shat- 
tered and gone. So to see me ordained as a 
priest, I think, was very healing for them. I 


_ was able to give them communion. Each of 


them, at the end of the service, came and 


knelt before me and asked me for a bless- 
ing, and I was able to give a blessing to my 
mother and my father. It was just an incred- 
ibly healing moment. 


Spirit: [’m sure it was for them. And 
how were you able to celebrate Eucharist 
behind prison walls? 

Rev. Tramel: In the prison visiting 
room, with a number of inmates from the 
congregation inside the prison, and a num- 
ber of people from the community. About 
30 of us gathered on the patio of the visiting 
room at Solano Prison. We made Eucharist 
with bread from a croissant and Welch’s 
grape juice from the vending machines, 
which were our only options. 


Spirit: [s that legitimate, grape juice 
from a can [laughing]? 
Rev. Tramel: It is very legitimate. . 


Spirit: And the bishop himself was 
there to consecrate it. 

Rev. Tramel: Well, I consecrated it. I 
celebrated communion. I was the priest, so I 
consecrated it. The bishop very kindly 
relinquished what would normally have 
been his role to be the celebrant, to give this 
to me and allow me to celebrate mass for 
the first time there at my ordination with 
my family. The first time I celebrated mass: 
was at my ordination that day. Then, the 
next night I celebrated mass with my prison 
congregation in the chapel of the prison. 


Spirit: A little less than one year later, 
you were released from prison, shortly 
before Easter of 2006. Did you preach in 
an area church on Easter Sunday? | 

Rev. Tramel: I preached here at Good 
Shepherd Episcopal Church on Easter 
morning. 


Spirit: What was that like to you? Did 
you see any parallel between your release 
from prison and the Easter theme of being 
released from the tomb? 

Rev. Tramel: Yes. f was very tired 
because I had been up a good part of the 


night before ‘working on my sermon, and I | 


had a bit of writer’s block that I tried to 
cure by baking some pies for the coffee 
hour afterwards. I had these five words 
that had been with me for months, even 
before I knew that I would get out of 
prison. And the five words were these: 
“Resurrection happens in the tomb.” 

In the church, we call something a 
sacrament that is an outward and physical 
manifestation of an inward and spiritual 
reality. And getting out of prison, walking 
out of those gates, was that outward and 
physical sign. But the inward and spiritual 
had happened before that. J think that get- 


ting out made it more apparent, more visi- 


ble, more tangible. 


Spirit: Made what more visible, your 
deliverance? 

Rev. Tramel: Right. And how I know 
this, is that my release was a great sign of 


hope to many men still in prison. The 
night before I left, I went building to 
building meeting with men in the prison 
to say goodbye, to encourage them; and 
so many of them just came and put their 
arms around me and were grateful that 


‘hope was alive. Because many of them 


thought, after the governor had said no to 
me the year before, that if James Tramel 
can’t get out, how will I ever have a hope 
of getting out. Well, they have hope. 

That’s what seeing resurrection does, 
that’s what knowing about it, hearing about 
it, does. I’ve gotten letters since I’ve been 
‘out from mothers of men who are in prison, 
who write, “I read about your story in the 
paper and it’s so inspirational to me, and it 
gives me hope that someday my son may 
come home.” Resurrection does: that. 
Resurrection gives hope. The Resurrection 
of Jesus Christ gives us hope. 

What’s funny is Kathleen Van Sickle, 


who is the deacon here, said she wouldn’t — 


believe it until she saw me and until she 
had her arms around me. We’re calling 
her “doubting Kathleen” now. [laughing] 


Spirit: Jt was always the women who 
were the first witnesses to the resurrection. 

Rev. Tramel: Yes, it is has always 
been the women who see it first and pro- 
claim it. 


Spirit: You wrote from prison that “The 
grace of God is a grand love that embraces 
sinners, outcasts and strangers.” I think of 
the way our society rejects and persecutes 
prisoners and homeless people. Were you 


saying that God embraces the very people 


that society rejects? 

Rev. Tramel: God most embraces the 
people that society rejects. God first 
embraces the people that society rejects. In 
every step of the Gospels, from Matthew to 
John, that’s the example that Jesus sets. If 
you’re going to call yourself a Christian, 


you have to live that out. Jesus ministered ~ 


with the outcasts. He was with the lepers, 


he was with the prostitutes, he was with the ~ 


people who had no homes, he was with all 
of society’s marginalized. And not just with 
them in a patronizing sense. He sat with 
them, he broke bread with them, he shared 
their daily lives. 


Spirit: In his parables, they were the 
first ones invited to the feast. 
Rev. Tramel: They were the very first. 


Spirit: Among these marginalized peo- 
ple, of course, are the prisoners you lived 
among for 20 years. What was it like to 
say goodbye to them when you were 
released? 

Rev. Tramel: They. were the men that I 
had lived with for all of my adult life, and 
they were my friends. And I love them. 
And I told them I was going to miss them. 
And I do miss them. 


Street Spirit — A Partnership Between AFSC and BOSS 


AFSC 


American. 
Friends 
Service Committee 


Street Spirit is a publication of the 
American Friends Service Committee 
(AFSC). AFSC was founded by Quakers 
in 1917 to provide conscientious objectors 
an opportunity to aid civilian victims dur- 
ing World War I. Today it carries on pro- 
grams of service, social justice, and peace 


education in 22 foreign countries and 43 


areas in the United States. 
In 1947, the AFSC and Friends Service 
of Britain together received the Nobel 


Peace Prize for their “silent help from the 
nameless to the nameless.” AFSC seeks to 
address the root causes of poverty, injus-. 
tice, and war. We are called to confront, 
nonviolently, powerful institutions of 
oppression, violence and injustice. 

The AFSC believes that people can 
change the world. Our job is to share 
skills, staff, and resources, and help com- 
munities organize. Once we get involved, 
we tend to stay: 45 years with farm work- 
ers in the Central Valley, 50 years in the 
California prison system, 50 years with the 
American Indian community, 17 years 
with homeless people in the Bay Area, 30 
years working for Middle East peace with 
Christians, Muslims, and Jews. 

To contact AFSC call: (415) 565-0201 
American Friends Service Committee 
65 Ninth St. San Francisco, CA 94103 


BOSS 


Building 
Opportunities 
for Self-Sufficiency 


The Street Spirit vendor program 1s 
managed by Building Opportunities for 
Self-Sufficiency (BOSS). BOSS was 
founded in 1971 to serve the deinstitu- 
tionalized mentally disabled. Over the 
years, the organization expanded and 
added programs to serve all homeless 
and poor people. 

Today BOSS operates 30 programs in 
Berkeley, Oakland, and Hayward serving 
3,000 families and individuals each year. 


' to help people gain independence — 


Our work targets four outcomes — 
affordable housing, improved health, 
economic security, and social justice. 

BOSS pursues its mission in two ways: 
(1) Providing comprehensive services 


shelters, housing, education, training, 
employment, health and mental health 
care, youth and family services, leader- 
ship development, and more; and 

(2) Attacking the root causes of pover- 
ty and homelessness through policy 
advocacy, grassroots organizing, com- 
munity planning, and fighting to include 
the voice of poor people in designing 
implementing solutions. 

For more information, call (510) 
649-1930 or visit http://www.self-suffi- 
ciency.org. If you need housing or ser- 
vices, please call (510) 843-3700. 


Giant puppets representing saints and prophets were displayed by marchers calling for homes for homeless families and an end to the Iraq War. 
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| Homeless children are more likely to have chronic health 


June 2006 


‘Recovery Uncertain | 
‘by Charlotte Tall Mountain 
My affliction began 


Lydia Gans photo 


When Columbus first set foot on this earth. 
| When the trees were seen only as lumber 

| When the animals were viewed solely as meat 
: | And when vegetation was regarded © 3 


move “directly off the streets without 

first going through a ‘readiness process,’ 

; shelter or transitional housing program.” 
Sy The. Coalition’s Families and 


problems, asthma, frequent hospitalizations, developmen- — ] 
| ‘tal delays, depression and anxiety. The children suffer 
‘from poor oe and hunger pad do poorly i in school. 


Immigrants Project explained that home- 
less families tend to be young and poor 
and simply need housing, immediately; 
they are not less educated or mentally ill 


or what is labeled “troubled.” 


Mayor Gavin Newsom is getting a lot 
of press for his own program which, 
along with housing, provides services 
for chronically homeless people to stabi- 
lize their lives and get them permanently 
off the streets. This is good for the peo- 
ple who are helped and good for the 
image of San Francisco. But the people 
who are helped are primarily single, 
adult males. Without taking away fund- 
ing for these programs, more money 
needs to be allocated to provide subsi- 
dized housing for needy families. 

The Coalition on Homelessness has 
studied the problem of homeless families 
and compiled a report documenting the 
needs of this underserved group. To read 
their “Housing First for Families” docu- 
ment is heartbreaking. Shelter space is so 
inadequate that it takes as long as five 
months to get a space in a full-time shel- 
ter. The wait for Section 8 housing aver- 
ages four years! In the meantime, parents 
struggle to provide some sort of healthy 
and stable lives for their children. That’s 
a task that’s hard enough these days, 
even for families who are housed. 

The Housing First report documents 
the effects of the homeless life on chil- 
dren. The findings would shame any civ- 
ilized nation. These children are more 
likely to have chronic health problems, 
both physical and psychological. Asthma 
and frequent hospitalizations are com- 
mon; and developmental delays, behav- 
ioral problems, and symptoms of depres- 
sion and anxiety are evident. The chil- 
dren suffer from poor nutrition and 
hunger and do poorly in school. 

Speakers at the City Hall rally who 


have experienced homelessness talked — 


about their lives. Many families double 
up in a single unit to get off the streets 
or out of the shelters and SRO hotels, 
crowding an overwhelming number of 
people-into one apartment. The diverse 


needs, conflicting schedules, and lack 
of privacy in such-a limited space can’t 
help but be SBN stressful to all 
the occupants. 

Jennifer Friedenbach, organizing 
director of the Coalition, presented their 
recommendations: 

1. Twenty-five*percent of the 3000 
units of housing for homeless people 
should be set aside for families. 


2. Also, 300 housing subsidies of © 


$500 per family per month should be 
created. (Half of these have already 
been promised — now to make sure it 


-really happens.) 


3. Homeless prevention funds in San 
Francisco must be tripled. 
SAINTS AND PROPHETS 
The message of the demonstration 
was dramatized by the participation of a 
group of seminary students carrying giant 
puppets representing 13 saints and 


prophets. The students were part of a 


class in “Liberation Art” taught by Sally 
Hindman, cosponsored by Starr King 
School for the Ministry and the Graduate 
Theological Union Center for Art, 
Religion and Education in Berkeley. 

The focus of the class, Ms. Hindman 
explained, “was to explore the meaning 
of Liberation Art and how Liberation 
Theology would apply to the arts: So the 
idea was that we would involve ourselves 
in a project that held the tenets of what 
Liberation Art was. Solidarity with the 
oppressed, people on the margins and 
involvement in decision-making by that 
community was a really important part of 
what we wanted to support.” 

Hindman said her-class determined 
that collaborating with the Coalition on 
Homelessness “in their work to secure 
more housing for homeless families 
would be 100 percent appropriate.” 

The idea of making the giant puppets 
came from an experience Hindman had 
years ago in art school. She described a 
project that created “12 giant sculptures 
of Jesus and the apostles ... and ended 
up participating in an art action called: 
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“Would Jesus pay taxes for killing?’” 
She went on to explain that the pro- 
ject “was such a powerful experience 
for me, I got the idea of giving students 
a similar experience exploring libera- 
tion art.” Sculptures would have been 
much' too complicated, but puppets are 
an ideal medium. She called on David 
Solnit, a brilliant and dedicated puppet- 
maker who totally inspired the class. 


SOLIDARITY WITH MOTHERS IN IRAQ 


During the rally, members of the class 
stood with their giant puppets on the 
steps flanking the speaker’s podium. At 
its end, they marched to the War 
Memorial Veterans Building on Van 
Ness where they held-a vigil, led by Ms. 
Hindman, “in prayerful solidarity with all 
mothers impacted by the war in Iraq.” 

The puppets had been conceived by 
the individual students; and, as a prelimi- 
nary to the vigil, each person gave a brief 
description of the prophet or saint they 
had chosen to portray. The puppets were 
an eclectic mix, but all spoke to ideals 
that touched the issues of the day — St. 
Francis; the prophet Miriam; Nelson 
Mandela; Queen Esther; the Virgin de la 
Rocio, also known as La Blanca Paloma 
(the white dove), said to represent joy in 
the face of tragedy; the Virgin of 
Guadalupe; the Transgender Spirit; Rosa 
Parks; Dietrich Bonhoeffer (a German 
minister and pacifist opponent of Hitler); 
St. Jude; Martin de Porres; and Job. 

The vigil, called “An Hour of 
Mourning and Reflection,” was a pro- 
foundly moving way to call attention to 
a problem crying out for justice. 

People of conscience will continue 
to hold protests, write letters, pass out 
flyers, or stand in quiet meditation and 
prayer in support of the poor and home- 
less in our city. We must bring about an 
end to the spending of obscene amounts 
of money on war and turn instead to 
taking care of our own. More and more 
people are saying: “Let us have peace, 
not poverty!” 
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| Primarily as produce. 


My affliction conieued: 

When the prairies were feed | 
When the moon was sentimentalized 
When the rivers were harnessed and 


Illumination only happened by /- 
Turn ofa switch. 


My affliction continued 
When soil had to be analyzed 


When fertilization was chemically induced — 


And the hens were caged 


| My affliction continued 


| When children were seen and not heard 
| When stories were bound and frozen in books 
| When beauty and fragrance were bottled 

And sold across counters. 


|My affliction continued 
| When communication had to be {auphe 
| In seminars 


: When it was the message of billboards 
| That insured happiness _ 


_ And peace and tranquility were dispensed 


_Ina pill. 


|My affliction contiined 
_ When rhythm was a method 
_ When inspiration was a point 


| 


| 


i 


When the great mystery was a murder 


And stature was a challenge. , 


| My affliction continued 

| When a journey was packaged. and 
|The scenic wonders marked ona map 
When pain was without dignity — 


And cee m easured — by peeBie: 


| When nature became. a | preserve 
When dolphins were an amusement 
| When orchids were an industry 


| | When love was a canal. 


| My affliction continued 


| When a soldier was a ‘statistic. 


When a hero was a a matinee idol 
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